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AFRICA’S DISPLACED PEOPLE 


THURSDAY, JULY 9, 2015 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, 

Global Human Rights, and International Organizations, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:08 p.m., in room 
2200, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Christopher H. Smith 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Smith. The hearing will come to order, and good afternoon, 
everybody. Sorry we are starting a few minutes late. Without objec- 
tion, I am going to put my full statement in the record, and in con- 
versations with our ranking member, she will likely make a state- 
ment shorter than we normally give, both of us, because there are 
a whole series of votes likely to be happening, and it is important 
to get to our witnesses. 

Last year, nearly 60 million people were displaced worldwide. In 
fact, one out of every 122 people on Earth today is yet either a ref- 
ugee, internally displaced in their home country, or seeking asylum 
in another country. In sub-Saharan Africa, there are more than 15 
million displaced people. Of that total, 3.7 million are refugees, and 
11.4 million are IDPs. These disruptions of normal life in Africa are 
caused by conflicts such as in Somalia, the Central African Repub- 
lic, South Sudan, Nigeria, the Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
Mali, Burundi, Western Sahara, and elsewhere. These disruptions 
not only affect those who are displaced, but also the people in 
whose communities these displaced people are relocated. 

African refugees and internally displaced people face numerous 
issues from security in the places in which they seek refuge, to 
death and mayhem trying to reach places of refuge, to conflict with 
surrounding populations to warehousing that consigns a generation 
to be born and live in foreign countries. 

Today’s hearing will exam the various issues displaced people 
face, and the U.S. response to these conditions in order to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of our Government’s efforts to help and to 
determine whether course corrections are necessary. The terrible 
plight of African refugees has been much in the news in recent 
months because of the deaths of thousands trying to reach Europe 
across the Mediterranean and attacks on refugees in South Africa 
reportedly caused by xenophobia. 

So I, without objection, will put my full statement in the record. 
I yield to Mr. Cicilline for his opening. 

( 1 ) 
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Mr. CiCiLLlNE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you to you 
and our Ranking Member Bass for calling this important hearing 
today. And thank you to the witnesses for the testimony that you 
will provide. 

The level of conflict and displacement around the world today is 
astounding, and the shocking number of 15 million people dis- 
placed in Africa is heartbreaking. Some of the conflicts that have 
upended people in Africa such as in Darfur, the DRC, and Somalia 
have gone on for decades, and we now face entire generations of 
children and their parents who have been born and raised away 
from their homelands. Many of these displaced persons have never 
lived outside of an IDP or refugee camp. They lack access to basic 
necessities and have little schooling. 

Aside from the obvious tolls those conflicts have, they also have 
a lasting impact on generations of Africans. The IJnited States is 
one of the largest donors to the U.N.’s High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, as well as provides millions of dollars every year in bilateral 
humanitarian assistance, but needs still outpace global donations. 
So I look forward to hearing from our witnesses what more we can 
do to make certain that the needs of IDPs and refugees are being 
met, and thank you again for the testimony you are about to pro- 
vide, and I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

I would like to introduce our first two panelists, and I thank 
them for taking the time to be here and for their work and their 
dedication. 

Beginning first with Ms. Catherine Wiesner, who is Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary in the State Department’s Bureau of Population, 
Refugees, and Migration, a position she has held since February 
2012. She oversees the Offices of Assistance Programs for Africa, 
Multilateral Coordination and External Relations, and Inter- 
national Migration. She has also served as Principal Director to the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for African Affairs in the 
Department of Defense. Previously she worked for UNICEF, the 
International Rescue Committee, UNHCR, and Save the Children. 

Then we will hear from Mr. Thomas Staal, who is currently the 
Acting Assistant Administrator for the Bureau for Democracy, Con- 
flict, and Humanitarian Assistance at USAID. He has worked for 
USAID since 1988, beginning in Sudan as an emergency program 
officer. He worked in the USAID regional office in Kenya managing 
food aid and project development throughout eastern and southern 
Africa. More recently, he served as the USAID Mission Director in 
Ethiopia. Before joining USAID, Mr. Staal worked for World Vision 
as their country representative in Sudan. 

Catherine, if you could begin. 

STATEMENT OF MS. CATHERINE WIESNER, DEPUTY ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF STATE, BUREAU OF POPULATION, REF- 
UGEES, AND MIGRATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Ms. Wiesner. Thank you. Chairman Smith, Ranking Member 
Bass, and members of the subcommittee for the opportunity to de- 
scribe today what the State Department’s Bureau of Population, 
Refugees, and Migration is doing in Africa to protect and assist Af- 
rican refugees and other persons of concern on the continent. 
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We should note that today is South Sudan’s Independence Day, 
and it is a painful reminder of how conflict can undo progress and 
shatter hope. Instead of celebrating, South Sudan is embroiled in 
a humanitarian crisis that is the worst in Africa and one of the 
worst in the world. 

In a year that set new records for displacement, Africa has not 
been spared. Today, we count AVz million sub-Saharan refugees, 
and more than 11 million internally displaced. Burundi is the new- 
est emergency. Some 150,000 refugees have already fled, fearing 
that political violence and intimidation could escalate into mass 
atrocities. 

Mr. Chairman, as you noted, conflict continues to stalk Nigeria, 
South Sudan, the Central African Republic, Mali, Sudan, the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo, Somalia, and Libya, and for 
each country afflicted, there are two, three, four neighboring coun- 
tries struggling to stop the violence from seeping across their bor- 
ders and to host thousands and thousands of refugees. The vast 
majority of refugees flee to areas that are underdeveloped, remote, 
and difficult to reach. Moving civilians out of harm’s way and pro- 
viding life-saving assistance is expensive and it can be dangerous. 
Refugees often join vulnerable migrants on the move, lured by 
predatory smugglers taking advantage of lawlessness in Libya and 
elsewhere. 

The humanitarian organizations that we support are stretched 
incredibly thin, but they are doing heroic work, standing up for hu- 
manitarian principles and finding creative ways to get around ob- 
stacles and to save lives. 

U.S. leadership and our diplomatic and our financial support for 
these organizations are vital. Humanitarians are innovating and 
using new technology, such as biometric registration, cash trans- 
fers, and remote e-learning to improve services. Our Safe from the 
Start initiative is keeping more women and girls safe from gender- 
based violence. 

On recent trips to Africa, I have seen the scale of the crisis we 
face, and I have also seen the importance of the aid that we pro- 
vide. I was in Ethiopia a few months ago, which hosts more refu- 
gees than any other African nation. Refugees come from Eritrea, 
Sudan, South Sudan, and Somalia, and are found in camps on 
nearly every one of Ethiopia’s borders, as well as in all its major 
cities and towns. 

Many refugees set off for Europe and the Gulf states, despite the 
efforts of the government and humanitarian agencies. They know 
human smugglers may abuse them, kidnap them for ransom, or 
abandon them to die in the desert or drown at sea. It doesn’t stop 
them because they would rather risk death than stay behind in 
places where they have no hope for any kind of future. 

I just returned from Niger, one of the most impoverished coun- 
tries in the world. Boko Haram’s rampages have chased more than 
100,000 people across the border from Nigeria, and displaced an 
additional 50,000 inside Niger. Many are scattered in villages 
where food is already scarce and insecurity restricts access. But 
agencies are responding creatively with cash transfers and vouch- 
ers and assisting all those in need based on vulnerability. 
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For pastoralist refugees from Mali, the Niger Government has 
set aside an extensive zone where they can move with their ani- 
mals, allowing for greater self-sufficiency, and also dignity. In 
Niger and elsewhere, investments made in schools, clinics, and 
clean water for refugees and host communities alike contributes to 
local development while fostering peaceful coexistence. 

We work closely with USAID and our diplomatic colleagues to re- 
solve conflict. In the meantime, aiming to ensure that there is a 
safe place of refugee and that aid reaches internationally-accepted 
minimum standards. We and USAID are also working to develop 
greater coherence between relief and development assistance, par- 
ticularly for protracted crises. Durable solutions can seem elusive. 
Al-Shabaab’s atrocities have set Kenya on edge, and while U.S. di- 
plomacy has worked to prevent Somalis from being forced back pre- 
maturely, they still get branded wrongfully as potential terrorists. 

Darfuris in Chad still need protection and struggle to achieve 
self-reliance. Political stalemate on the Western Sahara has left 
Sahrawis languishing for far too long in Algeria. And the Ebola epi- 
demic has delayed efforts to bring Ivoirian refugees home from Li- 
beria. And yet there are bright spots: Tanzania and Zambia are al- 
lowing more refugees to stay permanently, and some to become citi- 
zens. Some 19,000 African refugees will find new homes in the 
United States through our resettlement program this year. 

My Bureau expects to program nearly $800 million across the 
continent of Africa this fiscal year, channeling our funds through 
leading humanitarian organizations, such as the U.N. Refugee 
Agency, the International Committee of the Red Cross, the Inter- 
national Organization for Migration, and a range of other aid 
groups. Even with this record amount, we cannot claim to be meet- 
ing all of the needs, even at the most basic level. We can, thanks 
to the generosity of Congress, confidently say that we are saving 
many lives, and we are assisting millions to live in greater dignity 
and with hope for a better future. 

Thank you, again, for holding this important hearing, and I look 
forward to any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Wiesner follows:] 
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Testimony of U.S Department of State 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Catherine Wiesner 
Bureau for Population, Refugees and Migration 

House Foreign Affairs Committee Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, Global Human 
Rights, and International Organizations 

"Africa’s Displaced People” 

July 9, 2015 

Thank you Mr. Chaimian, Ranking Member Bass, and Members of the 
Subcommittee for this opportunity to describe what the U.S. government, and in 
particular the State Department’s Bureau of Population, Refugees, and Migration is 
doing to protect and assist African refugees and other persons of concern on the 
continent. 

As you probably know given your interest in African affairs, today, July 9, 
happens to be South Sudan’s independence day. It is a fitting day for this hearing, 
although unfortunately not in celebration of a long civil war resolved, but because 
South Sudan has rapidly gone from being the world’s newest country full of hope 
to one of the most severe humanitarian crises in Africa today. There are now more 
new South Sudanese refugees - 592,700 - than there were when the 
Comprehensive Peace Agreement was signed 10 years ago. 

On World Refugee Day last month the UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
released his annual Global Trends report showing that the number of uprooted 
people is at the highest levels ever recorded, and accelerating rapidly. What does 
this mean for Africa? At the end of 2014, sub-Saharan Africa had 3.7 million 
refugees and 1 1.4 million internally displaced persons, 4.5 million of whom were 
newly displaced over the course of the year. Buinndi is the latest crisis in this 
troubling trend, where more than 150,000 new refugees have fled political violence 
and intimidation as fears grow that the mass atrocities we have worked hard over 
the last few years to prevent could still take place. Burundi is the newest 
emergency, but the list of countries in crisis in Africa remains long: Nigeria, South 
Sudan, the Central African Republic, Mali, Sudan, the Democratic Republic of 
Congo, Somalia, Libya. And for each of these coimtries embroiled in war or 
chronic instability, there are two, three, even four or more neighboring countries 
affected by streams of refugees; and sometimes the violence that caused them to 
flee seeps across borders as well. 
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Almost nine out of every ten refugees in the world are in countries - and regions of 
those countries - considered less economically developed. This is especially 
apparent in Africa and creates myriad challenges in even simply reaching refugees 
in remote areas with life-saving assistance and help to move out of harm’s way. At 
the same time, more and more refugees are living in urban settings, requiring a 
new set of tools and strategies. Moreover, we have seen a substantial increase in 
out-migration from the continent, facilitated in significant part hy lawlessness in 
Libya and a growing industry in human smuggling. 

As an example of these phenomena, Ethiopia hosts refugees from nearly all of its 
neighbors - Eritrea, Sudan, South Sudan, and Somalia. It replaced Kenya last year 
as the largest refiigee-hosting country in Africa, and is the fifth largest worldwide. 
Ethiopia is also a significant origin and transit country for onward migration; 
refugees fleeing violence and persecution mix with economic migrants seeking a 
better future. They leave Ethiopia for Sudan, en route to Libya and eventually 
Europe, while others continue to cross into Djibouti en route to Yemen and Gulf 
States beyond. In the other direction. South Africa is another important 
destination. The tragedies that befall migrants from across Africa on these 
dangerous journeys are teirible and known - falling victim to traffickers and 
xenophobic violence, being kidnapped for ransom, even dying of dehydration in 
the desert or drowning at sea - but people continue to seek alternatives for 
themselves and their families despite the perils. 

In terms of the M in PRM, we support governments to better manage migration 
through programs that build upon the expertise of the International Organization 
for Migration and UNHCR to enhance regional dialogues among States, build the 
capacity of government officials, and promote protection screening and assistance 
for the most vulnerable migrants. To complement these efforts, PRM launched an 
initiative with several other States last year called “Migrants in Countries in Crisis” 
to address situations like that of the Central African Republic, where people from 
many countries found themselves caught up in someone else’s conflict. 

The brutality of conflict, the growing gap between needs and resources, and the 
protracted nature of displacement in Africa all mean more human suffering; this is 
mideniable. The human and financial resources of the humanitarian organizations 
upon which we rely, including UNHCR, ICRC, lOM, and other international and 
non-govemmental organizations, are stretched incredibly thin in responding to new 
emergencies on top of persistent crises. But I would stress that even in the most 
trying circumstances, the committed staff of these organizations continue their 
heroic work, standing up for humanitarian principles even in the face of flagrant 
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disregard by warring parties, and consistently seeking new and creative ways to 
help. U.S. humanitarian leadership in supporting these organizations both 
financially and diplomatically is extraordinarily important. 

The scale of need has pushed everyone in the humanitarian commimity to more 
urgently explore new ways of doing business, such as UNHCR’s “alternative to 
camps” approach. We continue to support our partners to innovate and seek 
efficiencies in the delivery of humanitarian assistance - for example, the 
implementation of biometric registration and the use of vouchers and cash 
transfers. Partnerships with the private sector liave helped connect students and 
teachers in remote refugee camps to the internet, making e-leaming possible for the 
first time. At PRM we have maintained oiu long-standing focus on protection, 
especially of women and girls, from gender based violence. Under the joint State 
Department and USAID itiitiative, ^^Safefrom the Start” we have invested 
resources in the institutional changes - policies, staffing, training - necessary for 
our primary partners to ensure that the safety of women and girls is prioritized in 
every humanitarian response. 

A few weeks ago 1 had the opportunity to visit Niger, which offers a rich picture of 
some of these displacement and migration challenges, as well as some of the 
innovative responses undertaken with U.S. support. One of the countries in Africa 
ranked lowest on tire Human Development Index, Niger hosts refugees from botli 
Nigeria and Mali. It is also an historic crossroads for primarily economic 
migration from West Africa northward. lOM predicts that 100,000 migrants will 
transit through the northern desert town of Agadez this year on their way to Libya 
and Europe, and has warned of growing signs of trafficking of yoimg women and 
girls within the overall smuggling of migrants. 

Boko Haram violence has forced more than 100,000 Nigerian refugees plus 
Nigerien migrants who had long lived in Nigeria to seek safety in Niger. Attacks 
by Boko Haram inside Niger have resulted in an additional 50,000 Nigerien 
internally displaced persons. Most refugees, returnees, and internally displaced 
persons are living dispersed across numerous villages with Nigerien hosts who are 
themselves impoverished and facing food insecurity. Humanitarian access has been 
restricted by insecurity and ongoing military operations. But agencies are 
endeavoring to work within these constraints, employing creative responses such 
as mobile protection monitors, and cash transfers and vouchers in lieu of direct 
distribution of food and other household supplies. While UNHCR has set up two 
camps for refugees and IDEs, transfer to the camps is voluntary. Aid is also 
provided outside of camps for all those in need, based on vulnerability. This model 
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agreed among aid agencies and with the government is a sensible approach that 
should be replicated elsewhere in mixed settings. 

For those Malian refugees with a traditional pastoralist lifestyle, Niger has also 
adopted an alternative to camps, setting aside an extensive area where they can 
move with their animals. The “zone” model has been very successful in promoting 
relative self-sufficiency and independence for refugees. Investments by the 
international community in additional water points, a clinic, and a school that has 
become the largest in the region have benefited both the local population and the 
refugee community, contributing simultaneously to local development and 
peaceful co-existence. 

While this general strategy to include host populations in some of the basic 
assistance provided to refugees has been in place for quite a while, we do see that 
in some of the more protracted situations, fatigue in hosting refugees has 
nonetheless set in. The situation of Somali refugees in Kenya is perhaps one of the 
most dramatic examples, and a place where we have invested considerable 
diplomatic effort to preserve their ability to maintain asylum there despite some 
claims that refugees are connected to domestic terrorism threats. A pilot voluntary 
return program to several areas in Somalia is underway, but conditions are not yet 
ripe for large-scale returns. 

Every protracted refugee situation has unique characteristics. Darfuris in Chad and 
Salirawis in Algeria are two additional long-staying populations for which 
UNHCR faces context-specific obstacles to finding solutions. In Chad self- 
sufficiency efforts are constrained by the dearth of development actors, while 
continued insecurity prevents the volimtary return of refugees to Darfur. In 
Tindouf, Salirawis remain victims of a political stalemate where open conflict is in 
hiatus but the international community has not addressed the root causes. Both 
refugee communities are situated in harsh desert environments, frustrating efforts 
to at least promote greater self-reliance. Another refugee situation that should be 
resolved, but has been repeatedly delayed, is the voluntary return of Tvoirian 
refugees from Liberia, initially put on hold by the Ivoirian government because of 
fears of the spread of Ebola. 

While examples of durable solutions for refugees and internally displaced persons 
can seem few and far between, there are bright spots of which we should not lose 
sight. Both Tanzania and Zambia have in the last few years made significant 
progress pursuing pragmatic durable solutions, offering pathways to local 
integration through permanent residency and in some cases naturalization for 
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refugees who have now lived in their countries for generations. UNHCR is 
pursuing renewed and strengthened partnerships with development agencies and 
other development actors to promote interim and sustainable solutions. Following 
a recent World Bank-UNHCR joint study on the development effects of refugees, 
returned refugees, and IDPs in the Great Lakes region of Africa, the governments 
of Tanzania, Zambia, and the Democratic Republic of the Congo have approved 
loans for longer-term projects benefiting displaced persons and hosting 
communities in their countries. 

While only 126,800 refugees returned to their country of origin with UNHCR 
assistance last year - the lowest number recorded since 1 983 - the majority of 
these voluntary returns were in Afriea (Demoeratic Republic of the Congo, Mali, 
Angola, Sudan, Cote d’Ivoire and Rwanda). And despite the low overall numbers, 
the opportunity to fitially return home is obviously of great significance to those 
individuals and families able to do so. 

Furthermore, the U.S. Refugee Admissions Program is resettling African refugees 
of at least 29 nationalities, providing an important durable solution to some of the 
most vulnerable refugees without other alternatives. As part of this program, a 
major effort is underway to resettle longtime Congolese refugees to the United 
States. The U.S. will admit some 19,000 refugees from Africa inFY2015. 

In all of these situations - whether new or protracted - we work closely with our 
USAID colleagues on humanitarian assistance. We work closely with our 
diplomatic colleagues to push for an end to the persecution and conflict that 
produce displacement across the continent. While the search for political solutions 
continues, we aim to ensure that there is a sate place of refuge and that basic 
material aid reaches internationally-accepted minimum standards. We are working 
with our USAID colleagues as well to develop greater coherence between relief 
and development assistance, particularly for protracted crises. Last year, the U.S. 
government provided nearly S2.5 billion in humanitarian assistance in Africa — of 
which PRM obligated more than $780 million. Given the rise in needs, PRM 
expects to program nearly $800 million across the continent of Africa in FY 2015. 
Even with this record amount, we cannot claim to be meeting all of the needs, even 
at die most basic level. But thanks to the generosity of Congress, we can 
confidently say that we are saving many lives and assisting millions of people to 
live in greater dignity and with more hope for a better future. 

Thank you again for holding this important hearing. 1 would be happy to answer 
questions you may have. 
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Mr. Smith. Ms. Wiesner, thank you very much for your testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Staal. 

STATEMENT OF MR. THOMAS H. STAAL, ACTING ASSISTANT 

ADMINISTRATOR, BUREAU FOR DEMOCRACY, CONFLICT, 

AND HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE, U.S. AGENCY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. Staal. Chairman Smith, Ranking Member Bass, and mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, thank you for inviting me to testify 
today, and for your continuing support for USAID’s assistance to 
the displaced throughout Africa. 

As my colleague Catherine has just mentioned, we are grappling 
today with the largest global displacement in recorded history. 
Whereas in the past, natural disasters triggered mass movements 
of people across Africa, terrorism and ethnic and sectarian strife 
are now increasingly driving record numbers of people from their 
homes. Across Africa, the most vulnerable are the hardest hit — in 
the midst of power grabs by armed forces, governments, and terror- 
ists. Women are facing new levels of terror, rape, and forced indoc- 
trination. Children have been stripped of their innocence and in- 
flicted untold tortures by armed groups. 

But amidst these horrors, there are countless affected individuals 
in search of peace: The girls from Chibok, Nigeria, lucky enough to 
escape the grips of Boko Haram, Imam Omar; Archbishop 
Dieudonne and Reverend Guerekoyame, from the Central African 
Republic, who are bringing communities together to heal the scars 
of war and find faith in the power of forgiveness; the children of 
Bor in South Sudan who continue to learn in their native Dinka 
through our mobile literacy programs. Their courage and resilience 
in the face of brutality reminds us why we must continue and to 
do more to help. 

Despite resource, access, and security constraints, we are doing 
everything possible to reach Africa’s displaced people with life-sav- 
ing assistance. For instance, in South Sudan, we are the largest 
humanitarian donor. Since the current crisis began in December 
2013, we have provided $1.2 billion in food, shelter, clean water, 
health care, and psychological support to the people. As fighting 
rages on, more than 40 percent of the country now faces life-threat- 
ening hunger. Our humanitarian aid is an essential lifeline for 
those who are suffering from this senseless violence. 

In Nigeria, we are making sure displaced and host communities 
have access to health care, vaccines and clean water. We are also 
supporting informal education centers for displaced children. And 
thanks to the flexibilities provided to — in our food aid accounts, we 
have provided food vouchers to over 100,000 Nigerians in conflict. 
And with these vouchers, they can buy healthy foods in the local 
market, which helps to combat malnutrition and restart economic 
activity in these war-ravaged areas. 

We are also committed to protecting women, children, and other 
vulnerable groups. For instance, we are providing health and psy- 
chosocial support to victims of gender-based violence in South 
Sudan, and to survivors of Boko Haram’s abuses in Nigeria. In the 
Central African Republic (CAR), we worked with UNICEF to nego- 
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tiate the release of 3,300 boys and girls from armed groups and re- 
integrate them back with their families. 

We know that the plight of displaced people will not lessen un- 
less we address the root causes of violence and state fragility at the 
heart of Africa’s displacement crisis. That is why we are investing 
in peace building, promoting inclusive governance, and expanding 
educational and economic opportunities for Africa’s most 
marginalized communities. Our Office of Transition Initiatives is 
addressing the conditions that have allowed extremists like Boko 
Haram to flourish. 

Through innovative sports and radio programs, we are working 
with local communities, especially young people, to overcome feel- 
ings of exclusion and the lure of extremism. We have harnessed 
conflict early warning tools and engaged in concerted diplomacy 
through the interagency Atrocity Prevention Board to address 
flashpoints of instability. 

In CAR, the Complex Crisis Fund, and other programs have 
proven critical in preventing genocide and mass atrocities, expand- 
ing the space to safely provide humanitarian assistance, facilitating 
the conditions for peaceful transition. USAID has provided $7.5 
million to promote community dialogue, especially between groups 
of different faiths in CAR, and we are reviving local media net- 
works to provide accurate information and dispel rumors that are 
spreading fear. And we have launched the CAR Peace Partnership, 
which is providing several million in private donations linked with 
$7 million of USAID funding to support CAR’s transition over the 
next 5 years. 

We may not have stopped the violence in CAR, but we have been 
able to improve security conditions, allowing people to begin to re- 
turn home, laying groundwork for peace. These efforts, and many 
more, are helping Africa’s displaced to rebuild their lives, restore 
tolerance in their communities, and realize their aspirations for a 
more peaceful and prosperous future. 

We thank the subcommittee and its members for their long- 
standing support, which makes these efforts possible. Thank you 
very much, and I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Staal follows:] 
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Chairman Smith, Ranking Member Bass, and Members of the Subcommittee, tbank you for 
inviting me to testify on USAID's assistance to displaced populations in Africa. Thank you also 
for your support for USAID's humanitarian and development programs around the globe. 

Thanks to your assistance, we are not only saving lives, but restoring a sense of dignity and hope 
for millions of displaced families striving to reknit the fabric of their lives after bearing witness 
to untold horrors. 

Introduction 

Today, we are grappling with the largest global displacement in recorded history. Nearly 60 
million people have been uprooted from their homes, fleeing across borders as refugees or within 
their own countries to escape rampant violence, persecution, and destruction. More than half of 
all refugees are children, too many of whom have had their innocence stripped away after 
suffering abuse, seeing parents or relatives killed, or leaving their homes in the chaotic fog of 
war. 

More than a quarter of all of the world’s displaced persons are in Africa, Conflict is now driving 
enormous numbers of people from their homes to seek refuge elsewhere. In Mali and Nigeria, 
governments are struggling to beat back the scourge of violent extremism, especially in 
communities where weak governance and lack of economic opportunities provide breeding 
grounds for radicalism. South Sudan is mired in a spiral of brutal violence and retribution that 
has left more than two million people displaced, hungry, and terrorized. Political unrest in 
Burundi has caused 1 50,000 people to flee to neighboring countries. Today’s flashpoints are 
layered on top of decades-long instability in Somalia, Sudan, and the Democratic Republic of 
Congo (DRC) that continue to drive millions from their homes. 

Behind these staggering figures and enormous challenges are the individuals in search of peace, 
such as the women and children — including girls from Chibok, Nigeria — who are lucky enough 
to escape the grips of Boko Haram and are trying to rebuild their lives, pursue an education, and 
overcome the chilling horrors of captivity, rape, and forced indoctrination. Imam Omar, 
Archbishop Dieudonne and Reverend Guerekoyame from the Central African Republic (CAR) 
are bringing communities of all religions together to heal the scars of war and find faith in the 
power of forgiveness. The children of Bor, South Sudan — continue to learn in their native 
tongue, Dinka Cham — through USAID’s/d// Children Readuig mobile literacy program. Their 
resilience in the face of brutality reminds us why we must do more to help Africa’s displaced 
people regain a sense of normalcy and prospects for a better future. We are compelled to help 
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not only out of a sense of humanity but also as a national security priority to foster stability and 
peace in the world’ s youngest continent. 

Today, 1 would like to share what USAID is doing to save lives and alleviate the suffering of 
Africa’s displaced communities, including the most vulnerable among them — such as women, 
children, the elderly, and the disabled. 1 will focus on our efforts in three countries — South 
Sudan, CAR and Nigeria — where the needs are particularly acute and USAID has invested 
significant resources. I would also like to highlight our efforts to address the root causes of 
conflict, which is driving record-level displacement. 

Humanitarian response 

Over the past five years, violent events, including terrorism and civil unrest, have exploded 
across Africa. Protracted conflicts in South Sudan, Nigeria, DRC, and CAR — coupled with 
complex crises in the Middle East — are straining the humanitarian system like never before. In 
2014, USAID’s Office of U.S. Foreign Disaster Assistance (OFDA) and the Office of Food for 
Peace (FFP) responded to four Level Three — the United Nation’s most severe emergency 
designation — humanitarian crises, including in South Sudan and CAR, as well as West Africa’s 
Ebola outbreak. Our contributions to addressing global crises, as well as those of other donors, 
however, are outpaced by the rate at which needs are growing. As violence across the continent 
shows no signs of abating, many Africans have been uprooted more than once and will likely be 
unable to return home for years, if not decades. According to the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNFICR), the average duration of forced displacement is 17 years. 

The sheer scale and protracted nature of displacement, and growing demands on stretched 
humanitarian budgets, present special challenges for meeting the needs of Africa’s displaced. 
Often, we struggle to gain access to those most in need, whether they are dispersed in remote 
areas cut off from reliable transportation routes, or among host communities generous enough to 
take them in. Our humanitarian partners are increasingly operating in dangerous environments, 
and attacks against them are increasing accordingly. In the past decade, the number of aid 
workers reportedly killed, wounded, or kidnapped globally has almost doubled; there were 335 
major security incidents last year. 

In South Sudan, several of our partner staff have gone missing. The South Sudanese government 
recently expelled the United Nations (UN) top humanitarian official Toby Lanzer for speaking 
out against the senseless violence and rampant impunity that has left the country one of the most 
food insecure places in the world. Increased violence has closed off essential routes for aid 
delivery by the UN World Food Programme (WFP) and other partners. To stave off famine, we 
have had to resort to delivering aid through air operations, which are significantly more 
expensive than delivering aid by trucks. In another example, in Boko Haram-affected areas of 
Northeast Nigeria, the presence of trained, capable humanitarian workers has expanded but is 
still limited. 

Despite these challenges, we are doing everything possible to reach Africa’s displaced 
communities with life-saving assistance. Our efforts primarily focus on providing relief for 
internally displaced persons (IDPs), those who flee their homes due to conflict, human rights 
abuses, or natural disasters but who have not crossed an international border. We do this in 
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concert with the Department of State’s Bureau of Population, Refugees, and Migration, which 
targets the needs of refugees. 

In Fiscal Year 2014, USAID provided more than $481 million in humanitarian assistance to 
Africa, helping tens of millions of IDPs. We leveraged flexible tools such as Rapid Response 
Funds — which provide quick routing of funding to partners in emergency situations — to 
mobilize timely responses to newly displaced populations in South Sudan and elsewhere. We 
delivered emergency health services to IDPs across Africa to combat the spread of disease in 
conflict zones where healthcare systems have been decimated. We provided support to shared 
UN services that facilitate larger international relief efforts, including the UN Humanitarian Air 
Service to support humanitarian staff movements, the UN Department of Safety and Security to 
conduct security assessments, and the International Organization for Migration (lOM) to track 
population movements. 

We also delivered approximately $1.2 billion in emergency food assistance across the continent, 
including to millions of both internally displaced people and refugees. Thanks to reforms in the 
Farm Bill that increased the amount of cash available under Title II food aid programs, we were 
able to reach an additional 600,000 people with food assistance in Africa and worldwide in 2014. 
These flexibilities, along with our Emergency Food Security Program (EFSP) funded through the 
International Disaster Assistance (IDA) account, meant that we were able to use a mix of U.S. 
in-kind, regionally purchased, and cash-based food assistance to meet growing demands for food 
aid across Africa. These flexibilities and the additional 25 percent increased flexibility in Title II 
funds requested by President Obama in the 201 5 and 2016 budgets are essential to ensuring we 
can respond swiftly, effectively, and efficiently to combat hunger in Africa in a time of complex 
crises around the world. 

Nigeria, which faces numerous conflicts within its borders in addition to the Boko Haram 
insurgency, has nearly 1.8 million people displaced either internally or to neighboring countries. 
We have provided nearly $56 million in humanitarian assistance to help those in the region 
affected by the conflict and more than $1 .4 billion in other foreign assistance over the past two 
fiscal years. In Northeast Nigeria — where Boko Haram has spread a brutal brand of 
terror, sadism and destruction — we are supporting humanitarian, transitional, and development 
efforts in collaboration with the Government of Nigeria at both the federal and local level. We 
provide displaced and host communities with health and vaccination services, water and 
sanitation, food assistance, and support to informal education centers for IDP children. 

Our Office of Food for Peace, which is the lead office providing food assistance to both refugees 
and IDPs around the world, is providing cash transfers and food vouchers to over 100,000 
displaced persons and host communities in Yobe, Gombe, and Adamawa states of Nigeria, 
targeting pregnant and lactating women, female-headed households, and households with 
children under five. This cash-based assistance allows people to buy nutritious foods in local 
markets, thereby helping to combat malnutrition and restart economic activity in areas ravaged 
by Boko Haram. Through voucher-for-work programs, we are also trying to empower displaced 
and host families that have had their livelihoods disrupted by violence and instability. We also 
launched village savings and loan groups and trained farmers in herd management, animal 
health, and livestock feed conservation so that they can rebuild their assets and get back to 
farming. 
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As Boko Haram expands its reach into neighboring Cameroon, we have responded adeptly to 
help those in need. For instance, our partner lOM used its Displacement Tracking Matrix — a 
database that tracks population movements — ^to target and provide relief items to more than 

2.000 people in Cameroon’s Far North Region, where both Cameroonian IDPs and Nigerian 
refugees have fled Boko Flaram incursions over the past year. 

In South Sudan, the U.S. government has long been the largest donor, providing $1.2 billion in 
emergency assistance to conflict-affected and displaced populations since the start of the crisis in 
2013. These efforts have provided much-needed food, shelter, clean water, health care, and 
psychological support for the people of South Sudan. Last month, we announced an additional 
SI 1 5 million in humanitarian assistance, and this fiscal year alone we have provided more than 

138.000 tons of U.S. and regionally procured food. Nevertheless, as fighting rages on, many are 
stuck in overcrowded peacekeeping bases that were meant as temporary housing for those who 
initially fled when the conflict erupted in December 2013. Children are not able to go to school, 
families have been tom apart, and farmers cannot harvest crops. Up to 4.6 million people — 40 
percent of the population — face life-threatening hunger this month. As a result of the conflict, 
USAID has redirected its development assistance, shifting from state-building to more directly 
assisting the people of South Sudan 

Tn the midst of competing priorities and strained resources, we have not lost, and cannot lose, 
sight of CAR, where more than one in five of its 4.6 million inhabitants is displaced. Acute 
violence has compromised CAR’s decades-long peaceful coexistence between Muslims and 
Christians and devastated a country that was already languishing under the weight of neglect, 
woefully weak governance, and some of the lowest development indicators on Earth. USAID 
has provided more than $142 million in humanitarian relief and food assistance to the people of 
CAR in the past two fiscal years. Our efforts are focused on providing fast and flexible 
assistance for the displaced, as well as those seeking to return home. In a country with tough 
terrain and sporadic bouts of violence that complicate access, we also reinforced the 
humanitarian coordination and information sharing, funded transportation to hard-to-reach areas 
through the UN Humanitarian Air Service, and supported security analyses to help facilitate 
relief operations in insecure areas. 

We provide a mix of in-kind food, including Ready-to-Use Therapeutic Foods (RUTF) for 
children with severe acute malnutrition, as well as locally and regionally purchased food and 
cash-based food vouchers, to TDPs in CAR and refugees from CAR in Cameroon, Chad, DRC, 
and the Republic of Congo (RoC). We are also providing employment opportunities, cash 
vouchers, as well as seeds, tools and basic agricultural training so that the people of CAR can get 
back on their feet. 

We have seen an uptick in people returning home in CAR. Returnees like Odette Kofedanga are 
determined to persevere against all odds. Odette fled her village in western CAR when it was 
attacked by armed rebels in 201 3. Her friends and neighbors were killed, 550 homes were 
burned and all means of earning an income were vandalized or taken away. Odette hid in the 
bush with her eight children for months, where she says they was forced to “live like animals,” 
eating wild plants to survive. Her children went without food for days at a time. When security 
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improved, she went back her village and enrolled in a USAID-funded WFP program in which 
families received food rations, as well as seeds, tools, and fertilizer to start farming again. The 
food ration helped Odette feed her family and avoid selling off or eating the seeds she received, 
so that she could plant the next harvest. She was able to grow com and sell it to buy clothes and 
enroll her children back in school. Each day, there are more “Odettes” in CAR, planting the 
seeds for a better tomorrow. 

Protecting women and children 

There is a Swahili saying that says, “When two elephants fight, it is the grass that gets trampled.” 
Across Africa, the most vulnerable communities are worst hit by violence, forced to flee in the 
midst of power grabs by armed forces, governments, extremists, and others who seek to impose 
their will by force. And we know that women, children, and the elderly often bear the heaviest 
burden. At USAfD, we are committed to protecting women, children, and other vulnerable 
groups in crisis situations as part of the U.S. government’s Safe from the Start Initiative and its 
Action Plan on Children in Adversity. To date in FY 2015, USATD has provided nearly $40 
million in humanitarian protection activities to meet these commitments in Africa. 

According to a UN report released last week, a government-led campaign in South Sudan has 
ratcheted up violence and acts of torture, especially against women and children, to a new level 
of brutality and intensity. In at least nine separate incidents. South Sudan’s army gang raped and 
burned women and children alive in their homes. A UNICEF report out this month documents 
horrific crimes against children, including castration, rape, and killings. We are appalled by 
these unconscionable acts committed by all parties to the conflict, and continue to stand with the 
South Sudanese people by providing aid to all those in need regardless of ethnicity. 

Since the crisis began in South Sudan we have prioritized efforts to combat rampant Gender- 
Based Violence (GBV). We are we are providing psychosocial services for those who are 
displaced at the largest IDP site in the country — the base of the UN Mission in South Sudan 
(UNMISS) in Bentiu — and through programs that educate women on the dangers of GBV and 
provide critical and life-saving health and emotional support for GBV survivors. As the majority 
of displaced people are sheltering in rural areas outside of UN bases, we also provide clinical and 
psychosocial support and treatment services to children and women survivors there. 

There is perhaps no greater crime than committing atrocities against children. Yet too many 
children have been stripped of their innocence and suffered untold horrors inflicted by armed 
groups in South Sudan, CAR, Nigeria, and other conflict-zones across Africa. According to 
UNICEF, Africa has the greatest number — and highest rate of increase — of conscripted children 
in the world. There are approximately 20,000 children associated with armed conflict in CAR 
and South Sudan alone. Wide-scale displacement has also left many children separated from 
their families and caretakers. USAID provides critical assistance to help African displaced 
children shed the trauma of conflict. In South Sudan, we are working with a local non- 
governmental organization (NGO), Street Children Aid, to provide safe spaces for both host 
community and displaced children to learn and protect them from the risk of sexual exploitation 
or recruitment into armed groups. In CAR, where our partner UNICEF has negotiated the 
release of 3,300 boys and girls from armed groups over the past two years, we support the 
delivery of life-saving assistance to these children, as well as healthcare, psychosocial support. 
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and family reintegration assistance. We also provide older children with vocational training so 
that they can get j ob s and avoid re-recruitment into aimed activity. 

In northeastern Nigeria, Boko Haram continues to abduct young women, girls, and boys, forcing 
them through rape and terror into adopting its nihilist ideology. We are coordinating with the 
Government of Nigeria to provide psychosocial support to survivors of Boko Haram violence. 
Through a $4.5 million, five-year (2010-15) program, we are supporting psychosocial support 
activities, such as counseling to survivors of Boko Haram’s abuses and their families, including 
those directly affected by the abduction in Chibok. We and the U.S. embassy team in Abuja are 
also working with the Government of Nigeria to ensure that the safety, well-being, and dignity of 
Boko Haram survivors are prioritized during their reintegration back to their families and 
communities. 

In addition to these stand-alone protection activities, our Office of U.S. Foreign Disaster 
Assistance carefully reviews all humanitarian programs to ensure that proposed activities do not 
create unintended dangers or cause harm for vulnerable populations, including sexual 
exploitation of women and children. For example, we require that grantees consult communities 
on how to organize distribution lines, taking into account location and ease of access, so that 
women and girls do not have to travel too far or at night to receive aid. 

Addressing the root causes of displacement 

We know that the plight of the displaced will not improve unless the root causes of violence and 
state fragility are addressed. At USAID, contingency funds, including our Transition Initiative 
Account and Complex Crisis Fund, are important resources that allow us to design sophisticated, 
locally-informed responses to address the root causes of complex crises. However, the growing 
magnitude of these types of crises around the world means that the current levels of these 
resources are not adequate to meet the needs. 

Promoting Inclusive Governance 

At the heart of Africa’s simmering conflicts are unstable relationships between societies and 
their states. That is why USAID prioritizes democracy, human rights, and governance as a 
cornerstone of our development agenda. Throughout Africa, we promote inclusive political 
participation, so that people can speak without fear, have a say in the policies of their 
governments, and see their aspirations realized and facilitated through good governance, rule of 
law, and broad-based economic growth and opportunity. 

For instance, in northern Nigeria, our Leadership, Empowerment, Advocacy and Development 
(LEAD) program is building partnerships between state and local governments, civil society, and 
the private sector to improve governance, accountability, and the delivery of essential services to 
citizens in Bauchi and Sokoto states. 

The Nigeria Regional Transition Initiative led by USAID’s Office of Transition Initiatives is 
designed to address the conditions that have allowed extremist groups such as Boko Haram to 
flourish in northeastern Nigeria. Through small, strategic assistance to local groups, we are 
improving government responsiveness to citizen expectations, reducing perceptions of 
marginalization and exploring efforts to reduce youth vulnerability to extremism influences. We 
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are bringing young Nigerians together in sport-for-peace events that reinforce the value of 
sportsmanship and comradery. We have also launched the first-ever shortwave broadcast in 
Kanuri, the primary language spoken in northeastern Nigeria and border areas most affected by 
Boko Haram. It features stories of daily life and conveys to this traditionally marginalized 
community that others are paying attention to their crisis. One fan recently wrote the following 
message to the producers: “We thank you for giving us a place to air our voice and listen in our 
dialect.” Without a doubt, these efforts are making an invaluable difference in the lives of 
communities that have been displaced, terrorized, and alienated, offering the familiar comfort of 
a voice in their native tongue. However, resource constraints have curtailed our ability to 
maintain or expand the geographic reach of these initiatives and others aimed at addressing the 
root causes that allow Boko Haram to exist. 

Tn advance ofNigeria’s historic election in April, USAID invested $51 million to work closely 
with Nigeria’s election authorities, political parties, and civil society to promote peaceful 
political participation and a free, fair, and credible electoral process. Innovative campaigns, such 
as #VoteNotFight, mobilized youth through radio, social media, and importantly, grassroots 
campaigning, to have their voices heard and promote peaceful elections. These young 
campaigners should stand proud: thanks to their efforts, and those of many others, Nigeria has 
ushered in a historic and peaceful transfer of power, a hopeful harbinger for Africa’s future. 

Expandmf’ Opportunity 

Boko Haram means “Western education is unclean,” underscoring the importance the group 
places on denying children the opportunity to expand their worldview. In areas overtaken by this 
criminal gang of extremists, schools have been bombed and children kidnapped and 
indoctrinated. Boko Haram specifically targets girls whom it believes have no right to an 
education. Even before Boko Haram emerged, the educational system in Northern Nigeria was 
underperforming compared to the rest of the country. A recent USAID-funded assessment of 
reading skills in the Northern Nigerian states of Bauchi and Sokoto found that 70 percent of third 
grade students could not read a single word of a simple narrative text. 

In an effort to address deeply entrenched grievances, cultural differences, and under-investment 
in education in Nigeria’s Northeast, USAID has launched several education efforts. A $20.5 
million crisis response program is providing basic education to internally displaced persons and 
other conflict-affected communities through informal, community-managed schools. These 
efforts will be reinforced over the longer-term by our new flagship five-year, $120 million 
Northern Education Initiative Plus expands upon a previous effort to strengthen education 
systems so that they can provide greater access and improve reading among primary school 
children. 

Fostering Peace and Reconciliation 

We know that while bolstering the state’s capacity to deliver to its citizens is critical to 
promoting peace in Africa, most displaced communities will not return home unless they are at 
peace with their neighbors. Throughout Africa, USAID seeks to target its humanitarian and 
development programs in ways that mitigate tensions and create bridges for shared peace and 
prosperity between communities. 
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Through the Complex Crisis Fund, concerted diplomacy and early warning response through the 
Atrocity Prevention Board and other efforts, we have not only been able to foster peace after the 
outbreak of conflict, but address flashpoints of instability before they spark. For instance, 
USAID’s Complex Crises Fund and other programs in CAR aim to prevent genocide and mass 
atrocities, expand the space to safely provide humanitarian assistance, and support conditions 
favorable to a peaceful political transition. To that end, USAID has provided $7.5 million to 
empower local voices for peace, promote interreligious and other community dialogue, and help 
dispel rumors and fear mongering by improving access to accurate infomiation from local media. 

These are important first steps, but we recognize that dedicated long-term funding is necessary to 
truly transform societal relations in CAR. That is why we launched the CAR Peace Partnership 
last year, which will use up to $7 million of USAID funds to strengthen locally-led 
peacebuilding and atrocity prevention efforts in CAR for the next five years, laying a stronger 
foundation for the transitional processes underway in the country. USAID has received pledges 
for several million dollars of cash and in-kind support for this partnership from the private sector. 
Day by day, these efforts are fostering peace at the community level, and making it easier for 
returnees to rebuild their lives. 

Conclusion 

At USAID, we are committing to doing everything possible to save lives and alleviate suffering 
among Africa’s displaced communities. At the root of Africa’s displacement crisis are 
communities that lack the political and economic conditions to prosper peacefully. That is why 
we are also investing in bolstering good governance and expanding the space for opportunity in 
Africa’s most marginalized communities. These efforts support USAID’s enduring mission of 
ending extreme poverty and promoting resilient, democratic societies where people can live 
peacefully and without fear of being uprooted. 

We thank the subcommittee and its Members for their longstanding support, which makes our 
efforts possible. 1 look forward to your questions. 
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Mr. Smith. Thank you very much, Mr. Staal, for your leadership 
and for your testimony today. 

Let me ask you if I could, especially since you did work with 
World Vision in the past, and both of you might want to speak to 
this. You know, Africa is a continent of faith, and from my travels, 
sometimes the faith community, for whatever reason, is not in- 
cluded as rohustly as it should. I know you know that, and I am 
wondering if you could just tell us when it comes to IDPs and refu- 
gees, is there a plan, an aggressive effort to try to build on the 
economies of scale that would be provided? 

To give an example, I was in Jos a few years ago with Greg 
Simpkins, and while we were there — it is a place where Boko 
Haram has slaughtered many people. We went to fire-bombed 
churches while we were there. We met with Archbishop Kaigama 
and also met with the Muslim leadership who worked very, very 
closely together. And then we went to an IDP camp that was gross- 
ly underfunded and in great need. The Jubilee Campaign was pro- 
viding some funding, and, as a matter of fact, one of the men I met 
there who actually had a gun put to his head, an AK-47, and was 
told to renounce his faith in Christ, he said: No. I am ready to meet 
my Lord, and they blew his face off, and you could see the results 
of that. They left him for dead. We brought him here courtesy of 
the Jubilee Campaign. He testified in 2172. You could have heard 
a pin drop, you might recall, when he testified about what he had 
been through. 

But at the IDP camp where I met him, it was with great regret 
that they were not getting the kind of help that they need. And, 
you know, I brought that to the attention of the Embassy. I hope 
that there has been an effort to try to reach out and do that. You 
did point out some of the numbers, and I know, you know, it is al- 
ways, do you have the budget? Do you have the wherewithal? Is 
Congress providing enough? It is a shared responsibility. 

So if you could speak to that. These IDPs that are scattered, and 
you put that in your testimony so that people who are already poor 
are taking on more, you know, desperately poor people and trauma- 
tized people at great sacrifice. So if you could speak so that, I 
would appreciate that. 

And my second question would be on the budget. Is the budget 
sufficient? Are we providing enough? Do you feel that there are 
unmet needs that you would be doing if you had the money? Today, 
Ann Hollingsworth from Refugees International, will speak about 
her personal observations to the Sudanese refugee population in 
Chad. As she points out, in her view, it is an underreported story, 
and she goes to great lengths to talk about the cuts that WFP has 
made in early 2014, of a dramatic 50 percent cut, up to 60 percent 
in some areas, in food rations for Sudanese refugees in Chad. 

She does point out later on about the self-reliance approach, 
which I think is a very innovative and good idea, provided there 
is an infrastructure that can accommodate that, and that is part 
of what her concern is, that there is not that infrastructure to ac- 
commodate a self-provided approach. If you could speak to that as 
well. 

And then apparently we are not going to have votes until 4:30. 
So we are not as rushed as we thought we would be. 
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One of the areas that I think is absolutely transformational, I 
know you believe it as well, because USAID is totally committed 
to it, and that is the first 1,000 days of life from conception to the 
second birthday, and the scaling up programs that are going on. In 
Nigeria I have met and been to places, camps and to healthcare fa- 
cilities, where stunting, and you know it, is a huge problem. And 
if the child and the mother get, as you know, sufficient supplemen- 
tation, good nutritious foods, stunting almost goes away. Not in all 
cases. The child’s immune system is bolstered big time, and I don’t 
know if you know this, but I actually authored three laws on au- 
tism, including the Combating Autism Act, and most recently, the 
Autism CARES Act. 

And three studies show that if a woman has folic acid in the first 
month of the pregnancy, after that it has an almost negligible im- 
pact, but the first month it brings down the risk factor of autism 
by 40 percent, which is absolutely transformational. As we know, 
WHO attests to, we are talking about tens of millions of kids, chil- 
dren, throughout Africa who are autistic and on the spectrum, and 
a very simple innovative inclusion. And I know Uganda and others 
have already supplemented, or put into their flour and other 
things, the right amount of folic acid. 

So my question is about that first 1,000 days of life. In 2010, I 
met with seven first ladies of Africa at the IJ.N., and they gave 
powerful presentations, but they don’t always have the where- 
withal to make sure that that unborn child and that mother, right 
until the second birthday, get the help they need. And then the 
next 25,000 to 30,000 days of that life will be exponentially im- 
proved, immune system strengthened, ability to resist malaria and 
its consequences. So I am wondering in the refugee population, the 
IDP population, what are we doing to scale up that first 1,000 days 
of life initiative? 

Mr. Staal. Thank you. Chairman Smith, for those questions. 
Critical questions, and, in fact, on your first question, working with 
faith-based organizations, just this morning I was actually on the 
panel over at the Religion and Sustainable Development, focusing 
on humanitarian assistance, meeting with a number of faith-based 
organizations. 

That is an increasingly important part of the work there. Unfor- 
tunately, some of the conflicts in Africa are sectarian conflicts, and 
so the role of faith-based organizations has unique challenges, but 
unique strengths, and their strengths are that they have networks, 
they have credibility in the local community, they have systems to 
get out the word through their churches, mosques, and so on, and 
actually we have been — I don’t say that maybe “surprise” is not the 
word, but happy to see that they are actually able to work together 
in many cases. You know, the case of Central African Republic 
where the Muslim imam. Catholic bishop and a Protestant leader 
have been working very closely together. In fact, the Islamic relief 
organization has their offices in the Catholic Relief Services (CRS) 
building. They provided offices for them. So you are seeing that. 
And increasingly, we are trying to work through those organiza- 
tions. South Sudan is another major example of that where we 
have really reached out. 
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Now, they may also be involved in the conflict. So there are con- 
cerns of partiality. There are concerns sometimes that they are too 
closely linked with Western organizations. You know, it is good 
that Catholics have reached back through CRS, for instance, but on 
the other hand, sometimes local organizations say you are too 
closely linked. So that is something that they have to overcome and 
that we work with them on, and important to build that local ca- 
pacity. But definitely, that is a major focus for what we are doing. 
I have met with the religious leaders in northern Nigeria from both 
sides as well, and they can play a crucial role there. 

On your question about the budget, we have a robust budget 
thanks to Congress. We are the largest humanitarian assistance 
providers throughout Africa and the world. The needs are huge, as 
you and others have said and so we are increasingly looking, first 
of all, to make sure that every dollar is well spent, and then, are 
there ways that we can tweak our programs to make sure they are 
even more effective and more efficient? 

Some of the food aid efficiencies that we have been able to do by 
some local purchase or vouchers have actually been able to reach 
600,000 more people with the same amount of money over the last 
year because of that. 

In the camps, Dadaab and Kakuma in Kenya, through working 
with UNHCR, they now do fingerprinting of all the refugees. That 
has reduced the number of beneficiaries by 20 percent, because 
there were a lot of people that shouldn’t be getting the assistance 
or were double-counting and so on, and that is saving $1.5 million 
a month right there. 

So, we are able to stretch those dollars. And then at the same 
time, we are working very closely with other donors to make sure 
they are upping their stuff, and with what you might call nontradi- 
tional donors. 

I made a trip to Chad a few months ago with the Saudis, the Ku- 
waitis, the Emiratis and the Qataris to try to increase their sup- 
port, not only in the Middle East, but also in Africa. So we are 
making some progress, but it is a huge demand, and I think we 
also need to go to more creative methods. Such as how do we get 
the private sector to be more involved? In the Central African Re- 
public, we have a peace partnership bringing in the private sector, 
but I think it is not just about corporate social responsibility. We 
need to find ways to make it attractive for investment in those 
communities, and I think that is something that is a challenge for 
us and the international community to work on. 

Mr. Smith. On that first 1,000 days, is that 

Mr. Staal. On the first 1,000 days — yes. Thank you. That is so 
critical. 

That is part of the reason that we have recently, over the last 
couple of years, put a lot of thinking and research to develop im- 
proved products, especially for those young children in the first 
month and in the first year. With these ready-to-use supplemental 
foods and ready-to-use therapeutic foods, we have redone our fa- 
mous CSB, the corn/soy blend, so that it is now more fortified with 
the right kind of vitamins and minerals, especially addressing the 
kids at that age, and working, not only through our humanitarian 
programs, but through Feed the Future and some of our agri- 
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culture programs, to make sure that countries are properly for- 
tifying the flour that goes through their normal commercial sectors. 
There is iron fortification and other types of things to address some 
of those very issues. Critical. Thank you. 

Ms. WiESNER. I think my colleague Tom has said most of it, but 
just to add on the question of working with religious communities, 
when I was in South Sudan at the IDP site inside the UNMISS 
peacekeeping base in Bor, I met with a pastor who was still in 
touch with his colleagues of other ethnicities who were living out- 
side of that base, and the level of violence between communities in 
South Sudan has been so shocking, but it is heartening when you 
find people like that who are determined to overcome that violence. 
And a number of the religious leaders who actually have resided 
inside these camps have been helpful in mitigating some of the 
intercommunal tension. So, part of the increasing focus on recog- 
nizing the role of frontline humanitarian responders has been that 
the first people usually to provide aid are from within local commu- 
nities they are from the country themselves. 

Even the national staff of some of the international organizations 
that we fund are, in fact, from those communities. And so I think 
making sure that we understand the important role they play and 
invest in that is quite important. 

On the budget, Tom has also said it, but there is no question 
that this is an extraordinary period of humanitarian need, and that 
the resources are not keeping pace, but I think the bottom line is 
that the U.S. Congress has been generous and that the U.S. is gen- 
erally paying its fair share. So I think the partnership that we 
could form would be to do some of this outreach that Tom has 
talked about to other states, to the private sector, even for private 
giving. A lot of the money that is raised from private individual do- 
nors generally goes toward natural disasters, which is really impor- 
tant and wonderful, but we would like to see if we can increase 
that type of interest in some of these conflict-related situations and 
bring more donors into the field. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

Ranking Member Bass. 

Ms. Bass. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair. A few questions I 
wanted to ask you, I was thinking about what you were saying in 
terms of the first 1,000 days, and it made me think of how difficult 
it is, frankly, to be pregnant here in Washington, DC, if you are 
poor, let alone in an IDP camp. So I wanted to know what we were 
doing in terms of family planning for those women who do not 
want to be pregnant because they are in a refugee camp, and, you 
know, whether it is direct U.S. dollars or U.S. collaborating with 
NGOs. What are we doing to provide family planning services in 
IDP camps? 

Mr. Staal. It is so critical to provide all the options for the local 
women in terms of family planning for those who want it. When 
I was working in Ethiopia, I visited not only local communities, but 
the IDP camps. Often they are living in the local community, to im- 
prove the skills, if you will, of the local health providers so that 
they can counsel young women on what their options are, and then 
provide those services at the community level. It used to be you 
had to go all the way to a hospital. Now, in many of these coun- 
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tries, through our interventions, they are able to provide that at 
the local community level. 

Ms. Bass. But what about in the IDP camp? Are you referring 
to IDP — when you say “community,” you are referring to the camp 
itself? So while we provide the food assistance and all, I am just 
wondering, in the camp? 

Mr. Staal. Yes. Through our food assistance and through our 
healthcare assistance, we then also provide various family planning 
methods to the women. First the counseling on what their options 
are, and then the actual 

Ms. Bass. Birth control? 

Mr. Staal. Birth control, condoms, things like that. 

Ms. Bass. Okay. Thank you. 

Ms. WiESNER. And we also support UNFPA which provides re- 
productive health services to displaced people, and they have been 
working on improving their emergency services to make those 
available sooner in an emergency including for adolescents. 

Ms. Bass. So I was thinking about, you know, every few days on 
the news, we see the folks who are dying at sea leaving Libya and 
going to Europe, and I was wondering what kind of collaboration 
are we doing? 

Ms. WiESNER. Well, first of all, two of our key partners, the U.N. 
Refugee Agency and the International Organization for Migration, 
are highly engaged in this challenge. And so we do support both 
of those organizations to work with countries of origin, with coun- 
tries of first asylum, with countries of transit, and as well as the 
work they do in Europe where people arrive. So, one of our prior- 
ities is to promote the role that they play because they operate 
based on a set of very important humanitarian principles. 

But it is a very complex challenge. Migration is not something 
that can be stopped. It is not something that necessarily should be 
stopped. People who are fleeing violence and persecution need to 
have the opportunity to seek protection. Even people who are just 
seeking better economic opportunity for their families will always 
continue to do so, and, in fact, can be a benefit to the societies that 
they travel to. 

The challenge is in making that migration safe and orderly, and 
so, I think that is what Europe is grappling with right now is how 
to create more legal avenues for migration, how to crack down on 
unscrupulous smugglers who take advantage of people, and also, to 
address the root causes that are causing people who would not oth- 
erwise choose to move from doing so. And that is a responsibility, 
I think, of the global community because of the humanitarian di- 
mensions of this crisis. But it also is a very specific responsibility 
of states, because ultimately, immigration laws and policy are the 
responsibilities of states. What we always advocate at PRM, from 
a humanitarian perspective, is that human rights must be re- 
spected, even as countries seek to implement laws and secure their 
borders. 

Ms. Bass. You know, you mentioned 19,000 African refugees in 
the United States. Where are they? 

Ms. WiESNER. Where are they coming from or where are they 
going to? 

Ms. Bass. Both, actually. 
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Ms. WiESNER. So 29 different nationalities benefit from that pro- 
gram, which means they are coming from all over the continent. 

Ms. Bass. So are they connecting — when they come to the United 
States, are they connecting with family? We have had the situa- 
tions in the past whether they were refugees from Somalia or other 
countries or the Sudan, so is it that type of situation where they 
are not connected to family here or they are? 

Ms. WiESNER. It is both. And Somalia is one of the largest popu- 
lations that we do resettle, and some of them are coming to join 
family who have come previously; others are coming purely based 
on their own claims to asylum. 

Ms. Bass. Could you list a few other countries? Like the top five, 
maybe, would be helpful. 

Ms. WiESNER. We will get back to you with the precise figures 
on the top five. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Written Response Received from Ms. Catherine Wiesner to Question Asked 
During the Hearing by the Honorable Karen Bass 

In FY 2014, the top five African nationalities admitted to the United States 
through the Refugee Admissions Program for resettlement and the number of refu- 
gees for those nationalities were: 

1. Somali — 9,000 

2. DR Congolese — 4,540 

3. Eritrea — 1,488 

4. Sudanese — 1,315 

5. Ethiopia — 728 

Ms. Bass. And then I can’t remember which one of you men- 
tioned providing psychosocial — I think it was you, Mr. Staal — men- 
tioned providing psychosocial services. And were you referring to 
Nigeria? 

Mr. Staal. Yes. 

Ms. Bass. So who are the providers and how is that done? 

Mr. Staal. It is a combination of organizations — some of them 
are U.N., like UNICEF, especially for children who are affected, ei- 
ther directly through the release from captivity, or just from the 
displacement, and then some of our NGOs as well. In fact, we 
make sure that every grant that we provide through our OFDA 
programs includes the protection aspect as a component. 

Ms. Bass. And are they social workers? Do you know what kind 
of providers they are? 

Mr. Staal. It is a combination of things. Most of them are prob- 
ably not trained social workers. Some of them are, but there is a 
lot of other things too. Even things like we provide what we call 
safe spaces for the children in the IDP or refugee camps, so that 
there is a tent that is just for children to go and play, and maybe 
have some kindergarten 

Ms. Bass. I am just curious as to how they deal with all the dif- 
ferent cultures that they encounter, you know. What kind of back- 
grounds and training that they 

Mr. Staal. It is critical to involve the local community them- 
selves, and find people in the community that you can provide 
some training, maybe they already have some, and work with them 
to help to bridge that gap. Yes, so critical. 
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Ms. Bass. And then, finally, you were talking about our involve- 
ment in CAR, and you were talking about the conflict, the Muslim/ 
Christian conflict, and are we involved in any conflict resolution? 
And we are able to fund faith-based organizations directly. Correct? 

Mr. Staal. Yes. 

Ms. Bass. We fund both Christian and Muslim? 

Mr. Staal. Yes. Thank you very much. In CAR, we have several 
programs that are definitely focused on conflict prevention, youth 
engagement, and directly involving faith-based organizations, both 
Christian and Muslim, primarily through international organiza- 
tions that have international faith-based or Western or Muslim 
groups who then have local groups that they work through there. 

Ms. Bass. Thank you. 

Mr. Staal. And we are seeing some real positive movement 
there. Thanks. 

Ms. Bass. Excellent. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

Mr. Cicilline. 

Mr. Cicilline. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you 
to our witnesses. I think as was mentioned, we are living at a time 
of really unprecedented refugee and displaced persons. I think the 
number is close to 60 million, according to the United Nations. And 
you spoke a little bit about what we are doing, both what the U.S. 
is doing and what we are encouraging others to do, and in light of 
the magnitude of the challenge, is the United States doing enough? 
Should we be doing more? Are there additional things we could be 
doing to support the refugees and internally displaced persons? 
And at the same time, what success are you having? You said you 
have been in conversations with some potentially new donors. I 
think the last report by the U.N. was that if you look at the hu- 
manitarian crisis in Syria, Iraq, South Sudan, Yemen, Somalia, 
and a few others places, that international donors so far are only 
providing about 26 percent of the need, which means obviously 
three-quarters of the need is not being met. Would you talk a little 
more about the conversations that are being had with other coun- 
tries and the likelihood that they will do their part in responding 
to this crisis in different places around the world? 

Mr. Staal. Thank you, Mr. Cicilline. An important question. As 
I said, the need is so huge, and there is a combination of things, 
and we have seen some positive movement from, especially the 
Middle Eastern countries. As I mentioned, I was in Chad, and as 
a follow-up to that, I know that several of them have now put some 
money into supporting some efforts in Chad. In Somalia, actually, 
they are doing quite a bit of work with local organizations. Part of 
the issue is we don’t always know what they are doing, and a big 
issue is trying to sort of help them to understand the need to co- 
operate, with the coordination systems that other international do- 
nors work with in. 

So we have a cooperation now with the Organization of Islamic 
Cooperation to build their networks. They have asked for training. 
They want to understand the system better and work with us more 
closely. So that is a critical aspect. 

And on the first part of your question, trying to address those 
psychosocial needs are so important. Actually, there is an inter- 
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agency group called the Atrocity Prevention Board. Maybe you 
have heard of it, chaired by the NSC and involving a number of 
U.S. agencies in helping us to make sure that that is an important 
aspect in all these situations, looking at our U.S. Government ef- 
forts and making sure that we are doing that. This has helped us 
to get support for those kind of efforts in CAR and in other coun- 
tries, and to marshal our resources and efforts in a coordinated 
fashion across the interagency. 

Mr. CiciLLiNE. So if I could just follow up on Ms. Bass’ question 
with respect to the psychosocial services. I mean, we have spent a 
lot of time focused on the necessities of food and water and shelter, 
but would you speak a little bit about the unmet need as it relates 
to more of the kind of counseling and mental health interventions 
and psychosocial services because — particularly children are com- 
ing from horrific unspeakable experiences of violence, and feeding 
them and being sure they are housed and have clothing is a base, 
but there are obviously huge needs. Would you speak a little bit 
about what the level of unmet need is in that area and what we 
could be doing better? 

Mr. Staal. That is such a critical question. In any disaster situa- 
tion, people become more vulnerable to all kinds of predators, to — 
vulnerable to a number of protection issues, especially women and 
children. But, unfortunately, one of the phenomenon of the recent 
events in Africa, as I mentioned, is more related to sectarian and 
ethic violence and terrorist violence rather than just natural disas- 
ters. And we are finding that those issues of atrocities, especially 
against women and children, are worse than ever, and so we are 
having to increase our efforts. That is why, as I mentioned, all of 
our OFDA grants include protection as a feature of what we are 
trying to do, especially counseling for children who have been af- 
fected. 

UNICEF is the main provider there, but Save the Children, obvi- 
ously, and other organizations that we work with. Gender-based vi- 
olence is such a huge problem. We are seeing in South Sudan, you 
have probably seen some of the U.N. reports and so on that it 
seems to be done not just drunken soldiers, but really a systematic 
process of atrocities. I think we saw that years ago in the Balkans 
as well. And when you have these kind of sectarian or ethnic 
issues, it becomes even worse. 

Ms. WiESNER. I would add in terms of the question of unmet 
needs, that I think one of the areas where we have really seen 
some ground lost is in the inclusion of education services for all 
ages of children, preschool, primary, and secondary education, 
when they are in situations of displacement, when budgets are 
stretched, and as you said, the focus tends to then go toward very, 
very basic lifesaving activities, education doesn’t always make the 
cut. And that is really something that I think is disheartening to 
the humanitarian organizations themselves. They want to be able 
to provide those services. They know the importance of it for every- 
thing from psychosocial support to the future for these populations 
for the countries that they come from, education is critical, and I 
would certainly put that in the category of one of the often unmet 
needs. 
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Mr. CiCiLLlNE. Thank you very much. I yield back, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Smith. Just a couple of follow-up questions. On the question 
that I posed earlier about Chad, again, Ann Hollingsworth makes 
an impassioned plea, including in her recommendations that do- 
nors and WFP must immediately increase food rations to 2,100 
kilocalories per day for vulnerable Sudanese refugees, until such 
time as assistance can be adjusted in line with region-wide house- 
holds, economic assessments. And, again, she talks about having 
just been there along with Michael Boyce, her colleague, and I am 
wondering what we are doing vis-a-vis that situation, if you could 
be specific? 

Secondly, you mentioned, Mr. Staal, about the Atrocities Preven- 
tion Board, and, of course, the international community, including 
and especially the United States and the U.N. missed it with 
Rwanda when the genocide could have been mitigated, maybe even 
stopped, years ago. Infamously missed it. The famous facts. I held 
hearings on it at the time, and soon thereafter. 

Yesterday I had a bill on the floor on Srebrenica, and I actually 
had the translator at one of my hearings in the 1990s who was 
there when the Dutch peacekeepers gave over to Mladic the okay 
to take out some 6,000 Muslim men, and 8,000, of course, were 
slaughtered within a 4-day time period, and the 20th anniversary 
for that, as we all know, is on July 11, and I have been to re-inter- 
ment ceremonies at Srebrenica, moved to tears by the families who 
lost loved ones, who were butchered and killed simply because they 
were Muslims. It was genocide. And that is what our resolution re- 
iterated again yesterday. 

But it barings me to your point, Mr. Staal, about the Atrocities 
Prevention Board, which sounds good and may be doing a wonder- 
ful job, but as we all know, according to UNHCR, in the 2014 Glob- 
al Trends report in the past 5 years, at least 15 significant conflicts 
have started, or re-ignited worldwide. And eight of those have been 
in Africa, as you know, and both of you know so well. And I am 
wondering, you know, what role the Atrocities Prevention Board is 
playing. We are planning a hearing to hear about that sometime 
in the latter part of September. We will ask them to give us a 
sense of what kind of day-to-day work they do. But maybe you 
could shed some light on that. 

And finally, the TIP Report. As you may know, I am of the au- 
thor of the Trafficking Victims Protection Act of 2000 which created 
our strategy, our landmark effort to prevent, prosecute, and pro- 
tect, protect the victims, of course. The TIP Report is a month late, 
and I am always worried when it is late, because it may be because 
Secretary Kerry broke his leg and wants to personally unveil it. 
And he is a little busy in Iran. 

But, again, there are multi-taskers and there are people who 
could take — I am always worried, especially with regards to this 
hearing, every refugee camp, IDP camp I ever go to, I ask ques- 
tions about trafficking and what is in place to ensure that no young 
girls or boys, or women, even, in their 20s or 30s are trafficked into 
a horrible outcome. And I am wondering if you could speak to that 
effort, because I know you are doing much on it. You always do. 
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But just if you could elaborate and provide some insights to the 
subcommittee, particularly with all these new IDPs and refugees. 

And before that, I do want to note that Albert Puela is with us 
today. He is Member of Parliament from the DR Congo. I met Al- 
bert on our way to Goma several years ago looking into, you know, 
the peacekeeping effort there. But Albert is a Member and he won 
reelection, and Albert, thank you for joining us. 

Please, if you could answer the 

Ms. WiESNER. Yeah. I will say a few words about Chad and then 
turn it over to Tom who has been there. It is an excellent report 
from Refugees International, I think, because it lays out the chal- 
lenges. Chad is a somewhat unique situation. Sometimes it is po- 
litically sensitive to promote self-reliance of refugees, because it 
raises questions about land access, the right to work, vis-a-vis local 
populations, and a host of other issues. In Chad, the government 
is actually quite keen for refugees to become self-reliant, and it is 
more a challenge of the environment, the development funding, the 
development actors. So it is important also to recognize that some 
of these protracted issues are very context-specific in terms of what 
the solutions are. 

On trafficking, thank you for asking those questions, every time 
you go to camps because we ask the same ones. And it is certainly 
part of the protection role of UNHCR and other actors who work 
there to ensure that children and vulnerable populations are not 
trafficked out of camps, are not recruited into armed groups, and 
any number of other threats that could face them. So thank you 
for raising those questions when you do travel. 

Mr. Staal. Thank you very much. As I mentioned, I was in Chad 
a few months ago and visited a couple of places around the coun- 
try, including the southern area where the refugees were coming 
across from the Central African Republic. Chad remains, actually, 
a pretty large beneficiary of our Food for Peace Program. We have 
been putting normally over $50 million a year worth of food aid 
there and some other humanitarian assistance. And we continue to 
stay committed to that. So that is going to be important. But as 
you say, at some point, the refugees need to find a way to either 
go back home, but if that is not possible, to find a way to become 
part of the local economy. 

The Atrocities Prevention Board, what we have been able to do 
is then bring all the U.S. agencies together to focus on an issue. 
So, for instance, in the CAR, where we don’t have a USAID mis- 
sion, we were able to get support for some of our conflict prevention 
and youth engagement programs working with faith-based organi- 
zations. We got support for that across the interagency, and then 
were able to use some of the funds that were generously provided 
by Congress for a country where we don’t normally have an aid 
program. 

In Burundi in 2013, we saw that this was going to be a difficult 
place and that things were not going in the right way. So, again, 
we were able to put in additional resources there toward things 
like youth engagement especially, some civil society support, and 
help with developing their election system. Now, that doesn’t mean 
you won’t have a guy who is going to try to run for president even 
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though — the term limit issue. But the technically the election sys- 
tem is working much better. 

So those kinds of things with the Atrocity Prevention Board, we 
are able to get support to do some of those kind of things that we 
think are critical. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

Mr. Clawson. 

Mr. Clawson. Sorry I was late. We get to be double-booked here, 
so sometimes it is hard to get everywhere at once. So I am sorry 
I missed your opening. Certainly no disrespect in any way. 

I want to ask a general question, and then I will let you all con- 
tinue with the train of thought that you have had here. When I 
think about Africa, all the displaced because of these wars, because 
of dictators, layered in with all the disease and other things that 
we have to fight with, and then masses of people heading north, 
and we see them, you know, you go to northern Spain, you see 
them in the plaza. I mean, you see them everywhere. Right? Be- 
cause folks are trying to get where they are safe and can eat. We 
all understand that. 

And, but we are Americans. We are way over here. USAID, you 
know, is on site. State Departmentis working. Do we have influ- 
ence to change the course here? I mean, on a general level? Are we 
secondary to Europe here, or can we really play the lead and can 
we get the herd moving in a different direction, or are we just 
fighting to tread water? Does my question make sense to you all? 
Is this winnable, or do — or is this winnable only by the Europeans, 
I guess? 

Ms. WiESNER. So we did address this a bit, and I think the 
first 

Mr. Clawson. And I apologize for the repetition. 

Ms. WiESNER. That is okay. No, the first thing to say is that mi- 
gration has existed forever, and will continue to do so. I think what 
is so concerning today is the scale, the nature of that migration, 
the number of deaths that we are seeing. We learn about the 
deaths when we know about boats drowning in the Mediterranean. 
There are also people dying in the desert before they ever get to 
the shores of Libya, and we don’t see a lot of that. 

I was in Niger recently, and there is a town in the north of Niger 
called Agadez, where the International Organization for Migration 
predicts 100,000 people will move through that town this year on 
their way to Libya. And this is an impoverished country that is al- 
ready hosting refugees from Nigeria and Mali, and is now sort of 
the target of attention from Europe and elsewhere as a very impor- 
tant transit point. It has, again, historically, throughout the years, 
been an important crossroads for trade and migration. And, in fact, 
west Africa has freedom of movement. So it is not illegal to travel 
to Niger. What is illegal is to be smuggled into Algeria or Libya 
and then across the Mediterranean. So all this to say it is a very 
complicated challenge, and certainly those whose are fleeing from 
war and persecution need to be able to do so and need to be able 
to find protection. 

I think what some of our investments do, and can do, and do do, 
is improve the situation for people in their home countries and in 
their countries of first asylum. When people leave Eritrea for Ethi- 
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opia, they should have some opportunity to make a life for them- 
selves and we have worked very hard on improving the conditions 
of camps there. The option to travel across the sea should not be 
the only one that they see for themselves. 

But you also, when you interview those migrants, find that some 
of them are paying huge amounts of money, actually, to take those 
journeys. They are saving up thousands and thousands of dollars 
to be able to take that risk on behalf of their families. 

Mr. Clawson. Can I jump in just for a second. Do the Spaniards, 
French, and Italians, among others, see it the same way as what 
you just explained? 

Ms. WiESNER. Well, the European Union is a collection of mem- 
ber states, and we — so I think you have, you know, a very wide 
range of views within the European Union. There are certain states 
that are quite generous in accepting refugees for resettlement that 
provide great benefits to those who arrive in their countries, and 
others who have different policies. We do have a policy dialogue 
with the European Union. We call it the Platform on Refugees, 
Asylum, and Migration, where we get together regularly to discuss 
at the diplomatic and the policy level, and compare notes. 

We are also a destination country for migration here in the 
United States, and it is a different set of conditions and a different, 
you know, group of people that are seeking to reach the United 
States. But there are some similarities in figuring out how you can 
appropriately secure your borders, but also allow those who are 
seeking protection to have the opportunity to do so. 

So we are engaged in dialogue with the European Union, but we 
also see that there is a certain prerogative that they have to ad- 
dress this situation. We do urge always that they work with the 
U.N. Refugee Agency, with the International Organization for Mi- 
gration, and other groups that can assist them with best practices 
in handling migration challenges. 

Mr. Staal. Thank you, Mr. Clawson. Part of the issue that we 
are trying to address from the USAID side is the root causes of the 
migration. You are not going to stop everybody. As Catherine was 
saying, migration and refugees have gone on forever. But a lot of 
those drivers of the displacement are rooted in the local commu- 
nity. Sometimes it is economic. It is political. It is violence. It is 
a number of other things. So a lot of our programs are trying to 
help with conflict mitigation, and again with youth engagement. A 
lot of it involves young people who are not finding jobs. So partly, 
it is to give them a sense of hope that there is something going on. 

And, you know, that is economic issues and so on. It is also good 
governance. What we are finding is most of this displacement hap- 
pens from fragile states. And the way we define fragility is, number 
one, the ability of the government to provide services, whatever it 
is supposed to provide, everything from electricity and water and 
schools and security. But it is also the legitimacy and the credi- 
bility of the government. It is those two factors. 

So a huge part of our program is to try to address those drivers 
of fragility that will then hopefully reduce the lure of extremism 
and the desire for people to leave and find something else. 

Mr. Clawson. So if leadership is not trustworthy and equitable, 
which means opportunity for everyone, then we are really fighting 
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an uphill battle here, and when the rich get everything and every- 
body else gets nothing, then why stay? But what I hear you saying 
is, you know, we are working at humanitarian level and a govern- 
ance level, and what I am saying is if the Europeans don’t get in 
the game on that, then it just feels like a long putt for Americans 
to solve problems, and I am, on how you all describe the issues, 
having been to a lot of these countries, I think I agree, and cer- 
tainly admire what you all do, and the kinds of sacrifices your folks 
make for this region. 

Mr. Staal. Thank you very much. It continues to be an issue, 
but the Europeans are involved. Right after this hearing I am 
heading up to New York to meet with the Brits and the EU and 
several of the other Europeans, in this case specifically about 
Yemen, but a similar issue, and we meet regularly about issues in 
Africa as well. So they are involved. 

Mr. Clawson. Are they doing their fair share? 

Ms. WiESNER. What I was going to add, we are certainly the lead 
humanitarian donor in the world. I oversee our international mi- 
gration policy office at PRM, and in these dialogues that we have 
had over the last few years with the European Union, I think what 
we have seen is that other parts of the Commission that have re- 
sponsibility for home affairs, for immigration policy, have started 
to realize that their investments in Africa and other sources of mi- 
gration need to go beyond just law enforcement, and address some 
of the same root causes that Tom was talking about. 

And that is what has been really interesting, and, you know, 
there was a $1 billion trust fund recently established by the Euro- 
pean Union, and when I talked to the head of their mission in 
Niger and said: Is this going to go beyond just counter-smuggling 
and trafficking, which is important, to address some of the root 
causes and create opportunities for people in their home countries, 
they said that is certainly the intent. 

So I think you are seeing an evolution in the thinking, too, as 
the problem has gotten so much larger and more visible to really 
try to understand the complexity of it and realize that it requires 
more investment on various fronts. 

Mr. Clawson. Thank you for letting me have so much time. I 
yield back. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Clawson. 

Ms. Bass. 

Ms. Bass. Thank you. 

You know, sometimes I don’t feel like we put enough pressure on 
the EU. Because if you are going to talk about root causes, I mean, 
you are talking about their former colonies. And they have a level 
of responsibility to this, and they don’t step up enough. And it 
seems like, to me, we need to put a little extra pressure. 

Anyway, I neglected to ask about African refugees who have been 
going into Israel. And I wanted to know, one, if you could speak 
to that and to what extent we are working with the Israeli Govern- 
ment. 

I was recently in Israel in May, and, at that point, when I was 
there, it was an issue. And I am not referring to Ethiopians. I am 
referring to other African countries where there is a growing ref- 
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ugee problem in Israel and how we might be working with the 
Israeli Government around that. 

Ms. WiESNER. Sure. Yes. So, previously, we had been quite fo- 
cused on the situation of sub-Saharan Africans moving through the 
Sinai to Israel and how they were both treated in the Sinai and 
received in Israel. When a wall was built on that border, that par- 
ticular phenomenon has subsided somewhat. 

But we have continued to receive reports and express our con- 
cern to the Government of Israel about the treatment of sub-Saha- 
ran Africa asylum seekers in Israel. Both the detention practices 
as well as the accessibility of the asylum system are two things 
that have been part of an ongoing dialogue with that government. 

Ms. Bass. What countries are they coming from, and how are 
they held? I mean, I have seen a couple of photographs, but I don’t 
know much about it. It is not talked about very much. There is not 
a lot of news coverage about this. 

Ms. WiESNER. My understanding is that it is a lot from the Horn 
of Africa — Somalis, Ethiopians, and Eritreans, among others. 

Ms. Bass. And do you know in what kind of situations they are 
in? Do you know what I mean? Is it a camp? Is it like an IDP 
camp? Or what is the physical setting? And do you have any idea 
on the numbers? 

Ms. WiESNER. We will definitely get back to you with the num- 
bers. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Written Response Received from Ms. Catherine Wiesner to Question Asked 
During the Hearing by the Honorable Karen Bass 

According to the Population and Immigration Authority (PIBA) of Israel’s Min- 
istry of Interior, as of April 1, 2015, Eritrean and Sudanese nationals constituted 
92 percent of the 45,711 individuals seeking asylum and refugee status in Israel. 
These individuals have been classified in official Israeli government documents as 
“infiltrators”. Of these, 33,506 (73 percent) are from Eritrea, while 8,637 are from 
Sudan (19 percent). In addition, there are 2,984 individuals from the rest of Africa; 
their countries of origin are not delineated by PIBA, but past groups seeking protec- 
tion in Israel have includes those from the Cote d’Ivoire and the Democratic Repub- 
lic of Congo. 

Ms. Wiesner. Most migrants and asylum seekers live in cities. 
There aren’t really camps. But there has been a problem of deten- 
tion of 

Ms. Bass. So maybe that is what I am referring to, because what 
I saw was not a city. 

Ms. Wiesner. It was probably one of the detention facilities. 

Ms. Bass. Okay. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. I do have one final question. When it comes to U.N. 
humanitarian appeals, UNHCR appeals and the like, have you de- 
tected any diversion of prioritization for African crises, especially 
with Syria, Iraq, ISIS, Yemen? And you will be talking about 
Yemen at the U.N. very shortly. Is that diverting money and 
prioritization away from these other crises? Is there a relative loss 
of capacity because of that? 

Mr. Staal. That is a difficult question. I don’t know that I have 
seen diversion, but, certainly, the multiplicity and the demands 
across the world are having an impact everywhere. But I haven’t 
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seen that they are getting a higher percentage of their appeals 
than other countries. But it is a huge demand across the world. 

Mr. Smith. But even as those appeals are formulated — and I 
have had conversations with UNHCR for 30 years on this, over 30 
years — they have a need, but they also do an expectation about 
what they think they might be able to get, rather than just going 
with the need, and then if they fall short, at least they tried for 
what they truly needed. 

So I do worry that we never know what the real calculation 
would have been had it been all needs-based, I would just say. 

Mr. Staal. I know that is an important factor that we have to 
look at. 

Ms. WiESNER. Yeah, we have also had this dialogue on going 
with UNHCR, and they do now do needs-based budgeting, so there 
is a sense of, you know, what the full scope of the needs are 
against what they are receiving. 

But you are right; because they don’t ever receive the full 
amount that they feel they need, they have to make decisions about 
what to allocate to different country operations, and that can be 
hard. It is why they appeal for as much flexible funding as pos- 
sible, to be able to balance out between different areas. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

Anything else you want to add? 

If our subcommittee could be of any help, please let us know, and 
we will do our level-best. 

Mr. Staal. Thank you very much. 

Ms. WiESNER. Thank you very much for this hearing. Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

I would like to now welcome our second panel to the witness 
table, beginning with, first, Mr. John Stauffer, who served with the 
Peace Corps in Eritrea from 1966 to 1968, teaching English and 
science to rural middle school students there. In 2003, after the 
worst of the repression within Eritrea, he joined with one of his 
star Peace Corps students, who was an asylee, and founded a group 
called The America Team for Displaced Eritreans, which was estab- 
lished in 2010. He now assists Eritrean refugees and asylum seek- 
ers in the U.S. and around the world through resettlement serv- 
ices, policy advocacy, and lifesaving interventions. 

We will then hear from Ms. Ann Hollingsworth, who joined Refu- 
gees International in January 2014. In her role as senior advocate 
for government relations, she leads Refugees International’s advo- 
cacy efforts within the U.S. foreign policy community. Previously, 
she represented the International Crisis Group at Washington pol- 
icy audiences. She provided political and strategic analysis and cov- 
ered all crisis group areas of reporting, with primary responsibility 
for advocacy and research for the Africa portfolio. She has been a 
panelist at a variety of foreign policy events, including with the 
State Department, Brookings Institution, and the Tom Lantos 
Human Rights Commission. She also served in the office of U.S. 
Senator Ernest Hollings. 

We will then hear from Ms. Natalie Eisenbarth of the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee, who is a policy and advocacy officer at 
the IRC, based right here in Washington. In this capacity, she 
leads IRC’s policy and advocacy toward the U.S. Government on 
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issues related to the organization’s work in sub-Saharan Africa. 
Ms. Eisenbarth focuses specifically on humanitarian responses in 
South Sudan, Central African Republic, Somalia, and Kenya. She 
has completed research and factfinding missions in South Sudan, 
CAR, DR Congo, Kenya, Liberia, Sierra Leone, and Mali. Prior to 
joining the IRC, she worked at InterAction, facilitating its policy 
advocacy on international humanitarian missions. 

Ms. Bass. May I say a word? 

Mr. Smith. Sure. I yield to Ms. Bass. 

Ms. Bass. Thank you. 

I just wanted to acknowledge that we have been joined by 
Nokuthula Sithole. She is Miss South Africa USA, and she is run- 
ning for Miss Africa USA. I just wanted to acknowledge her being 
here. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. And we are joined by Congressman Mark Meadows 
of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Meadows? 

Mr. Meadows. Mr. Chairman, thank you for your leadership on 
this effort and continuing to highlight what for many of us is just 
an unbelievable travesty and difficult thing to swallow. I mean, I 
know for me and my family this particular issue has been some- 
thing that dates back some 25 years. And so I just fully support 
you, not only in this effort, but thank each of the witnesses for 
being here. 

Certainly, your testimony goes a long ways to touching even chil- 
dren. Both my son and my daughter getting involved really came 
from hearing compelling testimony that happened right here on 
Capitol Hill many years ago. And so, hopefully, young people will 
get engaged and continue to fight for those that, many times, they 
can’t fight for themselves. 

So thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And look forward to 
your testimony. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Stauffer? 

STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN STAUFFER, PRESIDENT, THE 
AMERICA TEAM FOR DISPLACED ERITREANS 

Mr. Stauffer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and subcommittee 
members and staff, for conducting this important hearing, and I 
am honored to participate today. 

Again, I am John Stauffer. I am president of The America Team 
for Displaced Eritreans, which is a small, U.S. -based nonprofit that 
assists refugees and asylum seekers from Eritrea, located in north- 
east Africa. We maintain a Web site at EritreanRefugees.org. 

Many years ago, I was a teacher in Eritrea with the U.S. Peace 
Corps. And now, for the past 11 years, I have, along with other 
team members, assisted Eritrean refugees fleeing acute oppression 
and abuse in their country. I can also speak toward the situation 
as it stands in Israel. 

As part of our work, we seek assistance and protection for indi- 
viduals or groups of refugees in dangerous situations when we are 
contacted by victims or their relatives. We have helped refugees in 
at least 15 different countries in Africa and elsewhere. We operate 
by alerting and then working closely with UNHCR, pertinent local 
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NGOs, local government officials, or other Eritreans, any of whom 
may he able to help the refugees on an urgent basis. We also assist 
Eritrean refugees who are here in the United States. 

Eritrea is a police state, often referred to as the North Korea of 
Africa. On June 8 of this year, the U.N. Human Rights Council re- 
leased a 480-plus-page report on human rights offenses conducted 
in the country since independence in 1993. 

In Eritrea, there is extensive, abusive, essentially unpaid, end- 
less military conscription, often characterized by survivors as slave 
labor. Soldiers accused of any infraction or dissatisfaction are often 
tortured. There is total lack of basic human rights, almost no free- 
dom to worship or to congregate, no free speech, and no public 
media. There is ongoing surveillance, threats, and intimidation and 
abuse of the families of those who flee the country. And there is 
acute and extensive torture of those who are imprisoned. 

So it is no wonder that, as a consequence of those conditions, 
thousands of citizens, mostly young people and often unaccom- 
panied children, flee the country every month. Initial destinations 
of flight from Eritrea include Ethiopia to the south, where about 
100,000 Eritrean refugees now reside, primarily in refugee camps, 
most surviving with little to do and no hope for the future, and 
Sudan to the west, where there are also refugee camps, plus many 
urban refugees. Here, life is equally hopeless, and kidnappers and 
human traffickers lie in wait. 

Sudan, in particular, is often the starting point for new and hor- 
rific ordeals. Eritrean security police operate freely in eastern 
Sudan and in Khartoum and seek out and haul back to Eritrea 
high-value targets such as government officials and military offi- 
cers who have sought refuge. The refugees may be kidnapped and 
extorted locally for a few thousand dollars or taken off to Egypt or 
Libya, where they are abused. 

In 2007, Eritreans were paying smugglers to move them across 
Egypt to the Israel border, where thousands entered with the hope 
for asylum. But, by 2009, a system of human trafficking developed, 
not for servitude, but for the purpose of torture, for extortion of 
huge amounts of money. Groups of refugees would be either double- 
crossed by their paid smugglers or be kidnapped in Sudan and then 
be trucked into Egypt and sold to rogue Egyptian Bedouins and 
end up in torture camps in northern Sinai. 

The refugees would be tortured continuously and mercilessly to 
extract ransom from their impoverished families in Eritrea or in 
other countries. As torture, molten plastic from burning bottles and 
bags would be dripped onto bare skin, causing excruciating pain. 
Victims were tied and left on the ground under the blazing sun. 
They were burned with cigarettes and electroshock. Women were 
continually raped, often gang-raped, and men were raped as well. 
Victims were threatened with extraction of body parts. 

The victims were forced to call relatives by cell phone, and then 
they were tortured while on the phone so their relatives could hear 
their screams. The torture business became more lucrative, and 
typical ransoms grew from a few thousand dollars to at least 
$30,000 per person. Relatives who managed to raise the funds be- 
came impoverished for life. 
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When the Morsi government in Egypt fell in 2013, the Egyptian 
Army restored its presence in northern Sinai, and the atrocities 
against the Eritrean refugees abated there. 

We learned recently at a conference in Geneva with UNHCR that 
7,000 Sinai torture survivors are presently in Israel. But kidnap- 
ping, extortion, and torture of Eritrean refugees continue to occur 
in Sudan, Libya, and possibly other parts of Sinai. Still, there 
seems to be little governmental effort in Sudan and Libya to stop 
it. To the contrary, corrupt security officials often know of the traf- 
fic and torture yet look the other way. 

Finally, tragically, many Eritrean refugees are torture survivors, 
from their time in Eritrea or from the period of their flight or both. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, again, for considering these observa- 
tions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Stauffer follows:] 
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Testimony: 


Witness: John G. Stauffer 

President, The Amefuca team for Displaced Eritreans (EIN 27-21 42524) 
Before: The House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
July 9, 2015: Africa 's displaced People 

Held by: The House Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, Global 
Human Rights, and International Organizations 


Mr. Chairman, my oral testimony is essentially set forth as the first part of my 
written testimony. 


Thank you, Mr. Chainnan, and Subcommittee members and staff, for 
conducting this important hearing. I ’m honored to participate today. 

I am John Stauffer, president of The America Team for Displaced Eritreans, 
which is a small US-based nonprofit that assists refugees and asylum seekers 
from Eritrea, located in northeast Africa. 

We maintain a web site at EritreanRefugees.org. 

Many years ago I was a teacher in Eritrea with the U.S. Peace Corps. And 
now, for the past 1 1 years, 1 have, along with other Team members, assisted 
Eritrean refugees fleeing acute oppression and abuse in their countiy, 

As part of our work, we seek assistance and protection for individuals or 
groups of refugees in dangerous situations, when we are contacted by victims 
or their relatives. We have helped refugees in at least 15 different countries in 
Africa, and elsew'here. We operate by alerting and then wforking closely with 
UNHCR, pertinent local NGOs, local government officials, or other PJritreans, 
any of whom may be able to help the refugees on an urgent basis. 

We also assist Eritrean refugees who are in need in the United States. 
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Eritrea is a police state, often referred to as the "North Korea of Africa." On 
June 8* of this year, the UN Human Rights Council released a 480-page report 
on human rights offenses conducted in the country since independence in 
1993. 


In Eritrea, there is extensive, abusive, essentially unpaid endless military' 
conscription - often characterized by survivors as slave labor . Soldiers accused 
of any infraction or dissatisfaction are often tortured. There is total lack of 
basic human rights: almost no freedom to worship or to congi'egate; no free 
speech, no public media. There is ongoing surveillance, threats and 
intimidation; and abuse of the families of those who flee the country. And there 
is acute and extensive torture of those who are imprisoned. 

It is no wonder that, as a consequence of those conditions, thousands of 
citizens - mostly young people and often unaccompanied children - flee the 
countiy every' month. Initial destinations of flight from Eritrea include: 

• Ethiopia, to the south, where about 100,000 Eritrean refugees now reside, 
primarily in refugee camps, most surviving with little to do and no hope 
for the future. 

• Sudan, to the west, where there are also refugee camps, plus many 
urban refugees - here, life is equally hopeless, and kidnappers and 
human traffickers lie in wait. 

Sudan in particuliar is often the starting point for new and horrific ordeals: 

• Eritrean security police operate freeh' in eastern Sudan and in 
Khartoum, and seek out and haul back to Eritrea, high value targets, 
such as government officials and military officers who have sought 
refuge. 

• The refugees may be kidnapped and extorted locally for a few thousand 
dollars, or taken off to Egypt or Libya where they are abused. 

In 2007, Eritreans were paying smugglers to move them across Egypt to the 
Israel border, where thousands entered with a hope for asylum. But by 2009, a 
system of human trafficking developed... not for servitude, but for the purpose 
of torture for extortion of huge amounts of money. 
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Groups of refugees would be either double-crossed by their paid smugglers, or 
be kidnapped in Sudan, and then be trucked into Egypt, and sold to rogue 
Egyptian Bedouins, and end up in torture and camps in northern Sinai. 

The refugees would be tortured continuously and mercilessly to extract ransom 
from their impoverished families in Eritrea or in other countries. 

As torture, molten plastic from burning bottles and bags would be dripped onto 
bare skin, causing excruciating pain. Victims were tied and left on the ground 
under the blazing sun. They were burned with cigarettes and electro-shock. 
Women were continually raped, often gang-raped, and men were raped as well. 
Victims were threatened with extraction of body organs. 

The victims were forced to call relatives by cell phone, and they were tortured 
while on the phone so their relatives could hear their screams. 

The torture business became more lucrative, and typical ransoms grew from a 
few thousand dollars to least $30,000 per person. Relatives who managed to 
raise the funds became impoverished for life. 

When the Morsi government in Egv'pt fell in 2013, the Egyptian army restored 
its presence in northern Sinai, and the atrocities against the Eritrean refugees 
abated there. 

We learned recently at a conference in Geneva that 7,000 Sinai torture 
survivors are presently in Israel. 

But kidnapping, extortion and torture of Eritrean refugees continue to occur in 
Sudan, Libya and poissibly other parts of Sinai. Still there seems to be little 
governmental effort in Sudan and Libya, to stop it; to the contrary, corrupt 
security officials often know of the traffic and torture, yet look the other way. 

Tragicalljy many Eritrean refugees are torture sundvors - from their time in 
Eritrea, or from the period of their flight, or both. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman, once again, for considering these observations. 
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Additional Information 

To the Mediterranean - Because the conditions of refugee life in Ethiopia and 
Sudan is so trjing, the refugees there sometimes pay smugglers to take them to 
Lib 3 ra with an objective of getting to a more sustainable life in Europe. But the 
smuggling often turns into trafficking, whereby the refugee becomes a victim of 
extortion and violent abuse. In some cases, the refugee is forced onto a 
thoroughly unsafe fishing boat bound across the Mediterranean in exchange 
for further pa 3 'ment, or even under threat of death if he or she doesn't board 
and pay. Thousands of Eritrean refugees have been sent to Europe this way, 
without regard to their well-being; and well over 1,000 have died at sea 
because of disasters resulting from gross overloading or grossly inadequate 
boats. The Mediterranean tragedy has been met with scorn from the dictator of 
Eritrea, who condemns all tho.se who flee Eritrea as traitors. 

Resettlement - The reception that Eritrean refugees receive in countries of 
refuge has been mixed. In the U.S., the vert' limited number of refugees who 
have been officially processed by UNHCR overseas then admitted to our 
country by the State Department, of course, have been treated well during the 
resettlement process here, through the hard work of the network of non-profit 
resettlement agencies that spans our country'. In Israel, the far larger number 
of Eritreans - larger in both absolute and proportionate terms - was originally 
well tolerated; but as the numbers grew they came to be resented, threatened 
with expulsion, and often imprisoned. Now Europe, faced with vast numbers of 
Eritrean and other refugees arriving from the Mediterranean, is filled with 
confusion about how to deal w'ith them, and in many quarters, with 
considerable hostility toward the refugees. In North Africa and the Middle 
East, the refugees are often imprisoned by the governments there, and they live 
with little personal security. 

And as the final insult upon injury, the Eritrean regime imposes a 2% income 
tax on all of its expatriates; and through its secret agents, it illegally extorts the 
tax payments from refugees worldwide, including in the U.S. 

The plight of Eritrean refugees is so dire, so complex, so little known, and in 
some countries so misunderstood that it shocks all normal sensibilitie,s. The 
America Team, naturally, has been attempting to bring an arvareness of these 
conditions into the light of day. Among other things, we and another 
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organization have just produced an hour-long documentary on the situation, 
which we expect to be released in August. 2015 . 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, once again, for considering these observations. We 
would be boundlessly grateful if the U.S. government could help find solutions 
for an^^ and all parts of the problem - from conditions within Eritrea proper to 
the desperation of Eritrean refugees in flight around the world. 


The Flow of Flight from Eritrea 
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Victims of Torture in the Sinai 
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Victims of Torture in the Sinai 
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Mr. Smith. Thank you so very much, Mr. Stauffer. 

Ms. Hollingsworth? 

STATEMENT OF MS. ANN HOLLINGSWORTH, SENIOR ADVO- 
CATE FOR GOVERNMENT RELATIONS, REFUGEES INTER- 
NATIONAL 

Ms. Hollingsworth. Thank you. 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank Chairman Smith, 
Ranking Member Bass, and the members of this subcommittee for 
holding this important hearing today. 

Refugees International, or RI, is a nonprofit, nongovernmental 
organization that advocates for lifesaving assistance and protection 
for displaced people in some of the most difficult parts of the world. 
Based here in Washington, we conduct 12 to 15 field missions per 
year to research displaced populations. RI does not accept any gov- 
ernment or United Nations funding, which allows our advocacy to 
be impartial and independent. 

I am here today to describe the current situation for the long- 
standing Sudanese refugees in Chad. My colleague Michael Boyce 
and I went to Chad in May and June of this year, visiting the cap- 
ital of N’Djamena and then to the east to meet with refugees, host 
communities, humanitarians, development actors, and government 
officials. Our new report, released today, goes into greater detail of 
RFs key areas of concern: Food ration cuts, as the chairman ad- 
dressed earlier; and a self-reliance approach, with little funding or 
leadership. 

Given the topic of today’s hearing, I think the Sudanese refugee 
crisis underlines two major challenges that we see today in many 
parts of Africa. The first is that the most basic needs of too many 
vulnerable families are not being met, in large part because hu- 
manitarian funding has not kept pace with historic levels of de- 
mand worldwide. The second is that protracted displacement is not 
just a humanitarian problem; it is a development problem. Yet de- 
velopment actors are still reluctant to provide the leadership, co- 
ordination, and multiyear funding that could give displaced people 
a chance at long-term self-reliance. 

The Sudanese refugee population in Chad is an underreported 
story, a hard thing to imagine 10 years ago when the Darfur crisis 
took center stage. The essential humanitarian support that both 
United States and the U.N. refugee agency, or UNHCR, has given 
to this refugee population over the years is well-documented, but 
there are currently 360,000 Sudanese refugees in Chad struggling 
to survive in a harsh environment with few opportunities available 
for them or for their host communities. 

In early 2014, the World Food Programme, or WFP, made a dra- 
matic 50-percent cut — up to 60 percent in some areas — in food ra- 
tions for Sudanese refugees in Chad, from the previous allotment 
of 2,100 kilocalories a day to around 800. 

We saw firsthand the effect of these cuts at a food distribution 
inside Am Nabak refugee camp. Both refugees and aid workers told 
RI that refugees, particularly women and children, had responded 
to the cuts with worrying coping mechanisms. Women RI spoke 
with left camps to find what little work they could, often farming 
or making bricks. Sometimes these trips would last for days or 
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weeks at a time, with children being taken out of school to work 
or to care for their younger siblings while their parents were gone. 
An operational NGO worker that RI spoke with noted an increase 
in cases of sexual violence and exploitation against the Sudanese 
refugee women since the ration cuts began. It was clear that the 
consequences of food ration cuts for the most vulnerable households 
have been unacceptable, and an immediate increase in food assist- 
ance for these households is absolutely essential. 

In the longer term, WFP and UNHCR are in the process of exe- 
cuting a new approach to food assistance for Sudanese refugees, 
one in which aid is targeted on the basis of need. The two agencies 
are conducting economic assessments that will divide households 
into four groups, from very poor to better off. Full rations would 
only be provided for poorer households, roughly 60 percent of all 
refugees, according to preliminary data. Wealthier households 
would receive more limited amounts of food or nonfood assistance 
according to their means. U.N. officials project that the transition 
of this approach will be completed by the end of 2015. 

But, at the same time, these cuts are occurring as the humani- 
tarian community in eastern Chad has begun to move toward a 
self-reliance approach for the Sudanese refugees. This approach in- 
volves giving refugees opportunities to support themselves finan- 
cially, trying to strengthen ties between refugees and their Chad- 
ian neighbors, and incorporating the refugees into Chad’s domestic, 
health, and education systems. 

In principle, this transition is laudable. However, in eastern 
Chad, the transition faces a major and potentially fatal obstacle. 
The communities that refugees are meant to join are some of the 
poorest in the world, with extremely weak institutions, markets, 
and social services. In the words of one humanitarian, “Everybody 
is talking about socioeconomic integration, but how do you inte- 
grate refugees into an area where people are starving?” 

Humanitarian organizations like UNHCR do not have the staff- 
ing, the funding, or the mandates to fix these problems. Develop- 
ment donors and organizations do, yet they are virtually non- 
existent in eastern Chad. That is the reality on the ground. 

In refugee-hosting areas, donors and development agencies must 
prioritize efforts to improve water management, agricultural inputs 
and techniques, land management and dispute resolution, and 
women’s empowerment. 

So the way forward: Donors and the WFP must immediately in- 
crease the food rations, and I think we covered that earlier. 

Secondly, donors, including USAID and the World Bank, should 
provide dedicated funding to development and resilience initiatives 
in eastern Chad that benefit both the Sudanese refugees and Chad- 
ian host communities. 

And just as a sidenote, I appreciated Acting Assistant Adminis- 
trator Staal recognizing the delegation visit of November trying to 
pull in more Middle East donor dollars. And that was great to 
hear, but obviously we have a long way to go. 

Finally, UNHCR should freeze its budget for core refugee protec- 
tion and assistance in eastern Chad. Further cuts should only be 
considered once refugees begin receiving long-term support from 
development actors. 
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In conclusion, I left Chad with profound stories and images of 
Sudanese refugees, both of despair and of strength. I listened to a 
female refugee who grabbed my hand to tell me about her struggles 
to find resources to take care of her mother and the three orphaned 
children in her home. I heard many stories about fears for their fu- 
ture, including how they will find enough food to eat. The 
vulnerabilities of this population are very real, and the inter- 
national community must return the spotlight to them now. 

Thank you very much, and I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Hollingsworth follows:] 
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I would like to take this opportunity to thank Chairman Smith, Ranking Member Bass, and the 
members of this subcommittee for holding this important hearing today. Refugees International 
(RI) is a non-profit, non-governmental organization that advocates for lifesaving assistance and 
protection for displaced people in some of the most difficult parts of the world. Based here in 
Washington, we conduct 12 to l.'i field missions per year to research displaced populations, most 
recently in locations such as South Sudan, Myanmar, Lebanon, Iraq, and Turkey. RI does not 
accept any government or United Nations funding, which allows our advocacy to be impartial 
and independent. 

I am here today to describe the current situation for the longstanding Sudanese refugees in Chad. 
Like many of the displacement crises facing Africa today, the only real solution for the Sudanese 
refugees is to end the conflict and persecution that forced them to flee. But until that happens, 
governments and the United Nations have a duty to protect and assist these refugees to the fullest 
extent possible. 

My colleague, Michael Boyce, and 1 went to Chad in May and June of 2015, visiting the capital 
N’Djamena and then to the east to meet with refugees, host communities, humanitarians, 
development actors, and government officials. Our new report, released today, goes into greater 
detail of RTs key areas of concern: food ration cuts and a self-reliance approach with little 
funding or leadership. 


The Situation in Chad Today: 

The Sudanese refugee population in Chad is an underreported story - a hard thing to imagine ten 
years ago, when the Darfur crisis took center stage. The essential humanitarian support that both 
the United States and the LTN Refugee Agency (UNHCR) have given to this refugee population 
over the years is well -documented. But there are currently 360,000 Sudanese refugees in Chad, 
struggling to survive in a harsh environment with few opportunities available for them or for 
their host communities. Ranking 1 84th out of 1 87 countries in the United Nations Human 
Development Index, Chad is one of the poorest countries in the world. 

The price of oil, the country’s main export, has fallen roughly 40 percent since last year, and 
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trade routes into Nigeria, Central African Republic, and Libya have been largely cut due to 
conflict. And regional counterterrorism efforts, particularly with respect to Boko Haram, remain 
a primary focus of the Chadian government. The June 15, 2015 suicide bombings in N’Djamena, 
which targeted both the police academy and the police headquarters, were a tragic reminder of 
the security threats the region is facing. 

Today, new refugee flows into Chad from both the Central African Republic and Nigeria are 
shifting the focus of the international community away from the Sudanese refugee population. 
The ongoing conflict in Darfur has caused the Sudanese refugees’ exile to become protracted. 
And though all of the refugees we spoke with want to return to Darfur, they realize that this is 
unlikely any time soon. 

Despite appearances of being an unchanged population, the number of Sudanese refugees in 
Chad continues to increase. We met a female refugee named Aishe who had arrived in Chad j ust 
one week prior, having never been displaced before. When her village in Darfur was attacked by 
a militia, she was separated from her seven children, and had to travel for 15 days to reach the 
refugee camp in Chad. Ashe managed to find shelter with a sister who lives in the camp. But her 
family is scarcely able to support themselves, leaving her wondering how she would survive. 

Given the topic of today’s hearing, I think the Sudanese refugee crisis underlines two major 
challenges that we see today in many parts of Africa. The first is that the most basic needs of too 
many vulnerable families are not being met ~ in large part because humanitarian funding has not 
kept pace with historic levels of demand worldwide. The second is that protracted displacement 
is not just a humanitarian problem - it is a development problem. Yet development actors are 
still reluctant to provide the leadership, coordination, and multi-year funding that could give 
displaced people a chance at long-term self-reliance. 

Food Ration Cuts: 


In early 2014, the World Food Program (WFP) made a dramatic 50 percent cut (up to 60 percent 
in some areas) in food rations for Sudanese refugees in Chad: from the previous allotment of 
2, 1 00 kilocalories a day to around 800. We saw first-hand the effect of these cuts at a food 
distribution inside Am Nabak refugee camp. In addition to reductions in legumes, sorghum, oil, 
and cereals, no sugar or salt were available to the refugees. Soap happened to be part of the 
distribution that day but that had not been included in months, according to the refugees. 

In Touloum refugee camp, we spoke with two female refugees who said it was difficult to get 
their children the necessary nutrition, particularly since the food rations began, as local food is 
expensive and items such as fiuit or meat are not provided by WFP. Humanitarians that RI spoke 
with said women often cannot afford essentials such as milk for their children. One local NGO 
spoke to RI about malnourished children having to share their nutritional supplements with their 
families since the ration cuts began, prolonging their recovery time. 

Both refugees and aid workers told RI that refugees - particularly women and children - had 
responded to the cuts with worrying coping mechanisms. Women RI spoke with left camps to 
find what little work they could, often farming or making bricks. Sometimes these trips would 
last for days or weeks at a time, with children being taken out of school either to work or care for 
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younger siblings while their parents were gone. An operational NGO worker that Rl spoke with 
noted an increase in cases of sexual violence and exploitation against the Sudanese refugee 
women since the ration cuts began. Petty crime has increased in some areas as well. It was clear 
to Rl that the consequences of food ration cuts for the most vulnerable households have been 
unacceptable. An immediate increase in food assistance for those households is absolutely 
essential. 

In the longer-term, WFP and UNHCR are in the process of executing a new approach to food 
assistance for the Sudanese refugees - one in which aid is targeted on the basis of need. The two 
agencies are conducting economic assessments that will divide households into four groups, 
from very poor to better off Full rations would only be provided for poorer households - 
roughly 60 percent of all refugees, according to preliminary data. Wealthier households would 
receive more limited amounts of food or non-food assistance (such as food-for-assets and access 
to microcredit) according to their means. UN officials project that the transition to this new 
approach will be completed by the end of 2015. 

Self-Reliance Approach: 

It is important to note that these food rations cuts are just one example where cuts to 
humanitarian assistance are having an immediate impact on the refugee population. At the same 
time, these cuts are occurring as the humanitarian community in eastern Chad has begun to move 
toward a self-reliance approach for the Sudanese refugees. This self-reliance approach involves 
giving refugees opportunities to support themselves financially, trying to strengthen ties between 
refugees and their Chadian neighbors, and incorporating the refugees into Chad’s domestic 
health and education systems. 

In principle, this transition is laudable. It follows years of research suggesting that displaced 
people lead more dignified lives if they are self-sufficient and integrated with host communities. 
However, in eastern Chad this transition faces a major - and potentially fatal - obstacle: the 
communities that refugees are meant to join are some of the poorest in the world, with extremely 
weak institutions, markets, and social services. In the words of one humanitarian whom Rl spoke 
to, “Everybody is talking about socio-economic integration. ..but how do you integrate refugees 
into an area where people are starving?” 

Humanitarian organizations like UNHCR do not have the staffing, the funding, or the 
mandates to fix these problems. Development donors and organizations do have the 
mandate, yet they are virtually non-existent in eastern Chad. That is the reality on the 
ground. 

The future for health care access is problematic. UNHCR and the Chadian authorities decided 
that Sudanese refugees would no longer receive healthcare at separate facilities but would 
instead be served through the Chadian national health system. Though a fine idea in principle, in 
fact health services in the east’s refugee-hosting regions have been critically weakened by a lack 
of state healthcare workers. Aid agencies told Rl that in many parts of the east, Chadian state 
clinics are almost entirely staffed by NGO workers paid by UNHCR and its partners. These aid 
agencies claim that many state-funded healthcare posts at these clinics remain vacant. 
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In refugee-hosting areas, donors and development agencies must prioritize efforts to improve 
water management, agricultural inputs and techniques, land management and dispute resolution, 
and women’s empowerment. Many of the Sudanese refugees are skilled in agriculture and 
fanning. To acknowledge this existing resource, development projects should focus on water 
management solutions. 

A final priority for development donors and agencies must be women’s empowerment. Sudanese 
refugee women and girls suffer from a low social status, with limited rights and economic power. 
This contributes to gender-based violence (including rape, domestic violence, and early or forced 
marriage), poor maternal health, and the vulnerability of women-headed households. 

Immediate and IVledium-Terni Recommendations: 


• Donors and the WFP must immediately increase food rations to 2, 1 00 kilocalories per 
day for vulnerable Sudanese refugees, until such time as assistance can be adjusted in line 
with region-wide household economic assessments. 

• UNHCR and the WFP should closely monitor the food security situation of Sudanese 
refugees after food assistance is adjusted. After 12 months, UNHCR and WFP should 
commission a full Joint Impact Evaluation to identify any necessary adjustments and to 
more fully understand and address coping mechanisms. 

• Donors - including the United States Agency for International Development (USAfD) 
and the World Bank - should provide dedicated funding for development and resilience 
initiatives in eastern Chad that benefit both Sudanese refugees and Chadian host 
communities. 

• UNHCR should freeze its budget for core refugee protection and assistance in eastern 
Chad. Further cuts should only be considered once refugees begin receiving long-term 
support from development actors. 


Conclusion: 


I left Chad with profound stories and images of Sudanese refugees, both of despair and of 
strength. 1 watched elderly women in the hot sun chopping what limited firewood was available. 
I listened to a female refugee who grabbed my hand to tell me about her struggles to find 
resources to talce care of her mother and the three orphan children in her home. 1 heard many 
stories about fears for their future, including how they will find enough food to eat. The 
vulnerabilities of this population are very real and the international community must return the 
spotlight to them now. 

Thank you very much and I look forward to your questions. 
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Mr. Smith. Ms. Hollingsworth, thank you so very much for yours. 

And, Ms. Eisenbarth, if you could proceed. I am going to step out 
for a moment, and I apologize. I have read your testimony, so 

Ms. Eisenbarth. Great. Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. Mark Meadows will take it. There is a briefing on 
Srebrenica, which, again, had a resolution on the floor, but I will 
only be about 10 minutes. And I have a lot of questions for you 
folks. But my distinguished colleague can do a better job. 

STATEMENT OF MS. NATALIE EISENBARTH, POLICY & 
ADVOCACY OFFICER, INTERNATIONAL RESCUE COMMITTEE 

Ms. Eisenbarth. On behalf of my organization, the International 
Rescue Committee, I would like to thank Chairman Smith, Rank- 
ing Member Bass, Mr. Meadows, and members of the subcommittee 
for holding this hearing. 

I would like to request that my written testimony be included in 
the record. 

Mr. Meadows [presiding]. Without objection. 

Ms. Hollingsworth. Thank you. 

The International Rescue Committee, or the IRC, is a global hu- 
manitarian NGO with a presence in 22 cities in the U.S. and 40 
countries worldwide, nearly half of which are in sub-Saharan Afri- 
ca. 

The topic of today’s hearing, displacement, is at the very core of 
the IRC’s mission. We provide emergency relief and postconflict de- 
velopment and help people uprooted by conflict and disaster to re- 
build their lives. We share the subcommittee’s deep concern about 
the safety and security of people who have been driven from their 
homes. 

Displacement, whether in one’s own country or across borders, 
leaves affected persons particularly vulnerable to economic shocks, 
at risk of human rights violations, without access to basic services, 
and often puts their physical safety in jeopardy. 

The Internal Displacement Monitoring Center estimates that in 
2014 in sub-Saharan Africa at least 4.5 million people were newly 
displaced within the boundaries of their own countries. The U.N. 
Refugee Agency, UNHCR, estimates that nearly 760,000 people be- 
came new refugees. 

The majority of these new refugees and IDPs became displaced 
as a result of conflict. The circumstances of conflict-induced dis- 
placement often take years to resolve, as the subcommittee and Mr. 
Smith noted before. As the average length of displacement reaches 
17 years, we must make a renewed commitment to help people not 
only survive in the midst of displacement but to regain control of 
their lives and thrive. 

U.S. support for assistance to displaced persons typically comes 
through the main international humanitarian assistance accounts: 
The International Disaster Assistance account for IDP assistance, 
the Migration and Refugee Assistance, and Emergency Refugee and 
Migration Assistance accounts for refugees. Alongside other ac- 
counts for food assistance and support for international peace- 
keeping, these accounts are the backbone of U.S. support for dis- 
placed persons. Congress’ support in funding these accounts is in- 
valuable and enables the U.S. to save lives and prevent suffering. 
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I would like to spend the majority of my testimony devoted to 
what more we can do to aid those in situations of protracted dis- 
placement. When people are displaced for years on end, their needs 
go beyond the essential means of survival. To respond better to 
their needs, we must address five critical challenges common to 
most protracted displacement situations in Africa. 

First, there must be a commitment to peace and the protection 
of the most vulnerable. Governments hosting refugees and experi- 
encing internal displacement bear the primary responsibility for 
preserving asylum space and ensuring displaced persons receive 
protection and assistance. 

For its part, the U.S. Government must continue to be vocal 
about the importance of refugee-hosting nations keeping their bor- 
ders open and fostering an environment that is supportive of pro- 
tecting and assisting refugees and IDPs. We also need political so- 
lutions to violent conflicts in places like South Sudan and CAR and 
other countries in sub-Saharan Africa. President Obama’s visit to 
east Africa later this month is a key opportunity to reinforce such 
priorities. 

Second, the response to displacement must be better suited to 
protracted situations. Assistance from the international community 
is often designed to provide the essentials of survival, which is 
challenged, as Ann noted, but saves lives. It does little to enable 
IDPs and refugees to thrive during what are often years away from 
home. The U.S. Government’s funding and advocacy and support of 
efforts to increase self-reliance — things like supporting education 
for children and young people and adults’ opportunities to work in 
local economies — their very means of self-sufficiency are essential. 

Third, we must take a closer look at the traditional model of de- 
livering assistance to displaced communities and formally recog- 
nized camps. Globally, the majority of displaced individuals do not 
reside in formal camps or collective sites. Instead, they are living 
with relatives, with friends, or securing accommodations on their 
own, often in urban settings. Assistance must be tailored to ensure 
that these refugees and IDPs do not fall through the cracks and re- 
ceive the assistance they need. 

In July 2014, a year ago, the UNHCR released a new policy on 
alternatives to camps. The policy sets a vision for UNHCR service 
to refugees, recognizing that while camps are an important tool, 
they remain long after the reasons for their existence have passed. 
As it stands now, the policy does not incorporate how it should 
apply to the IDP populations around the world, which is a critical 
area for attention in the future. 

The U.S. Government should continue to support and enable 
UNHCR to align its practice with the vision in this policy and con- 
tinuously adapt its own assistance to ensure it is reflective of the 
reality that most displaced communities reside outside camps, and 
it should encourage other international actors to do the same. 

Fourth, we must align better international support based on 
need. Displaced persons are often living in underdeveloped places 
where the host communities alongside whom they reside are them- 
selves quite marginalized and vulnerable. Ann mentioned this with 
respect to the situation in Chad. Addressing the needs of IDPs and 
refugees in these settings provides a unique opportunity to better 
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integrate their service provision into efforts to assist host commu- 
nities. 

Ensuring that assistance is targeted to the displaced alongside 
host communities involves a recognition that protracted displace- 
ment is not simply a humanitarian issue but also a development 
problem. The World Bank now recognizes displacement as a devel- 
opment issue. Other development donors, including the U.S., 
should be encouraged to align their programming and funding ac- 
cordingly. 

Fifth, I mentioned the critical humanitarian accounts previously. 
The U.S. must continue to provide this critical foreign assistance — 
it is a leader in providing humanitarian assistance around the 
world — and, of course, continuous improvements to aid delivery to 
make it more effective and efficient. 

I would like to close by highlighting two countries in Africa that 
exemplify these challenges. 

First, South Sudan, a country that is today marking its fourth 
anniversary of independence, has been in the grip of violent conflict 
since December 2013. Civilians are bearing the brunt of this vio- 
lence and often use displacement as a survival strategy. Protection 
is paramount in this case. 

The U.S. Government must continue to advocate to the South 
Sudanese political leadership on the importance of protecting and 
assisting IDPs. Simultaneously, the U.S. Government must con- 
tinue to support and advocate toward refugee-hosting countries on 
the importance of preserving asylum space while also expanding 
opportunities for refugees to become self-reliant. 

Secondly, the Central African Republic. The IRC has been work- 
ing in the CAR since 2006. In 2 weeks, we will release a new report 
with the intention of refocusing attention on the needs of the Cen- 
tral African people. 

The IRC’s analysis indicates that, while the international nar- 
rative on CAR is one of progress and increasing stability, humani- 
tarian assistance is still desperately needed. However, to effectively 
break the cycle of violence and poverty, as is the case in many 
other African countries, we must take a long-term approach to ad- 
dressing the challenges that create displacement while also pro- 
viding the emergency assistance necessary to save lives in the 
short term. 

I appreciate your keen attention to these issues and thank you 
for your time. Look forward to questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Eisenbarth follows:] 
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Written Statement for the Record 

Submitted by, Natalie Eisenbarth, Policy and Advocacy Officer, 

International Rescue Committee 

To, House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, Global Human Rights, and 
International Organizations 

For the Hearing: "Africa’s Displaced People" 

July 9, 2015 

The International Rescue Committee (IRC) thanks Chairman Chris Smith, Ranking Member Karen 
Bass, and the House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, Global Human Rights, and 
International Organizations for holding this hearing on the situation facing millions of internally 
displaced persons (IDPs) and refugees in sub-Saharan Africa. This hearing comes on the eve of 
President Barack Obama's visit to East Africa and is therefore a timely opportunity to discuss 
displacement in Africa in hopes of this issue figuring into the presidents’ talking points and public 
statements. 

The IRC is a global humanitarian non-governmental organization (NGO) with a presence in 40 
countries worldwide and 22 cities in the United States, providing emergency relief and post-conflict 
development and helping refugees and people uprooted by conflict and disaster to rebuild their lives. 
Since its inception, the IRC has been involved in virtually every major refugee crisis and resettlement 
initiative around the globe. In sub-Saharan Africa, the IRC is active in 18 countries. The IRC shares 
the Subcommittee’s deep concern about the safety and security of some of the world's most 
vulnerable people who have been driven from their homes. 

Overview 

Displacement - whether in one’s own country or across borders - leaves affected persons 
particularly vulnerable to economic shocks, at risk of human rights violations, without access to basic 
services, and often puts their physical safety in jeopardy. Uprooted from jobs, schools, social 
networks, service providers, and the other things we all rely on for our physical and emotional well- 
being, internally displaced persons and refugees often rely on the care of family, friends, voluntary 
service organizations, and, in some cases, the international community to meet their basic needs. 

Displacement can result from a number of, sometimes conflating, causes - but often they fall into one 
of two categories: threats to freedom and/or physical safety as a result of conflict or violence and 
changes in climate or other environmental shocks. The massive uptick in numbers of displaced 
persons from central and southern Somalia during that country's 2011 famine is an example of the 
epic tragedy that can result when these causes of displacement combine. Meanwhile, conflict-induced 
displacement is influenced by the changing nature of conflict in places like the Sahel belt. For 
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example, in recent years, the activity of armed groups like Boko Haram and AQIM in Nigeria and Mali, 
respectively, have forced hundreds of thousands of people out of their homes and, for many, across 
borders. 

The Internal Displacement Monitoring Center [IDMC) estimates that in 2014 in sub-Saharan Africa, 
at least 4.5 million people were newly displaced within their own countries; figures from the United 
Nations refugee agency [UNHCR) estimate that 759,000 became new refugees. The majority of these 
new refugees and IDPs became displaced as a result of conflict Conflict-induced displacement results 
in tremendous trauma. And the circumstances of such displacement often take years, not weeks or 
months, to resolve - making the time IDPs and refugees spend away from home protracted if not 
permanent. 

Humanitarian assistance is often delivered in sub-Saharan Africa in joint effort by UN agencies, 
international non-governmental organizations [NGOs], and national civil society organizations. The 
U.S. provides its share of assistance through several accounts: the International Disaster Assistance 
(IDA) account provides support for IDPs; the Migration and Refugee Assistance [MRA) and 
Emergency Refugee and Migration Assistance [ERMA) accounts provide support for refugees; and 
U.S. support for emergency food assistance primarily comes through the Food for Peace/Title II 
account. Congress' support in funding these accounts is invaluable and quite literally enables the U.S. 
to save lives and prevent immediate suffering. However, in situations of protracted displacement, 
people’s needs go beyond the delivery of the e.ssential means of survival - food, water, health care 
and protection. As the average length of displacement reaches 17 years, it is critical that we make a 
renewed commitment to help people not only survive but regain control of their lives and thrive. 

To adequately address the needs of displaced people over the long-term, the international 
community, in partnership with the governments and civil society representatives in countries 
affected by displacement, must ensure the following: 

• Commitment and resources to protect those displaced (either within their own countries or 
across borders) and support communities hosting them. This includes not only assistance but 
also a commitment to advocate for the rights of displaced, including ultimate solutions to 
displacement; 

• Commitment to better meet the needs of those in situations of protracted displacement - both 
through changes in humanitarian aid delivery, diplomatic engagement with relevant 
government authorities, and harmonizing humanitarian and development interventions; 

• Commitment to address refugee and IDP needs based on where they reside, not simply where 
they are easiest to reach; 

• Focus on encouraging actors with leverage to find a solution to the conflicts that cause people 
to flee in the first place. 

South Sudan and the Central African Republic unfortunately demonstrate these realities all too well. 

South Sudan 

In South Sudan, conflict has been raging since December 2013. Civilians have historically borne the 
brunt of violence and the current conflict is no different. Both government and opposition forces have 
committed extraordinary abuses of civilians, often deliberately targeted along ethnic lines, including 
mass killings, disappearances, torture and gender-based violence [GBV) such as rape. An upsurge of 
ethnic violence threatens to further tear the country apart 
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In the midst of violence and conflict, civilians use displacement as a survival strategy. Nearly 600,000 
individuals have become internally displaced since December 2013; another 1.6 million have become 
refugees. 

In South Sudan, nearly 120,000 of those IDPs who have been displaced since fighting began are 
presently residing in protection of civilians (PoC) sites within or adjacent to bases of the UN 
peacekeeping mission in South Sudan (UNMISS). UNMISS should be commended for opening its 
doors to civilians under threat - U.S. funding of peacekeeping activities provides critical financial 
support for the mission. Civilians remain in the PoC sites largely because there has been no 
improvement to basic security outside the bases. They face innumerable challenges; the PoC sites 
themselves have not been impermeable to violence, living conditions for IDPs in many of the sites 
(which were not set up with the intention of hosting internally displaced people) are extremely poor, 
and many of the bases are extremely overcrowded. 

However, the vast majority of people displaced are outside bases and formal camps: many are in 
remote areas and face continued threats to their security, resulting in repeated displacement This 
fluid situation in rural areas has made it difficult for humanitarian agencies to reach all those in need 
of assistance. South Sudan - a poor and underdeveloped country which relies on assistance from the 
humanitarian community even in the absence of conflict - is a difficult aid delivery environment in 
the best of circumstances. The fighting which began in December 2013 immensely compounded 
these challenges, scattering communities across the country, many into remote areas with little to no 
access to lifesaving assistance. Donors - including USAID and its partner NGOs - and humanitarian 
agencies have mounted impressive efforts to ensure critical food, medicine, non-food items (NFIs), 
and other essential goods reached those in need. But with a recent upsurge in fighting - largely 
concentrated in Upper Nile State and Unity State - and no end In sight to the conflict, such gains can 
easily be squandered. 

The IRC is working in Unity State. Like many other agencie.s, the IRC had to evacuate staff in April and 
May and are only now deploying staff back to a few critical locations. However, this region remains 
insecure with many communities scattering to safe havens in the bush with extremely limited 
communications with the outside world, no food and at ri.sk of militias. Other displaced communities 
are arriving In increasing numbers to the UN peacekeeping ba.se in the northern town of Bentiu or 
heading east across the Nile or north to Sudan and eventually Khartoum. 

The situation for South Sudanese refugees in neighboring countries also requires urgent attention. 
Over half a million South Sudanese have fled their country since December 2013. Among them are 
extremely high numbers of female-headed households and unaccompanied and separated children 
(for example, 90 percent of refugees arriving in Ethiopia’s Gambella region are women and children). 
Refugees urgently need assistance. Host countries, who are to be commended for keeping their 
borders open, should also be supported in seeking alternatives to refugee camps and helping 
refugees to become self-reliant 

Central African Republic 

The IRC has been working in the Central African Republic (CAR) since 2006. Next week we will 
release a new report with the intention of refocusing attention on the needs of the Central African 
people as well as on the obstacles the IRC and other humanitarian agencies are experiencing in 
trying to aid the population. 

The IRC's analysis indicates that while the international narrative on CAR is one of progress and 
increasing stability. Central Africans are very uncertain of the future of their country. Even with a 
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reduction in violence from the peak of the recent crisis in CAR, a humanitarian catastrophe continues 
to unfold. Humanitarian assistance is still desperately needed and nearly 900,000 people remain 
internally displaced. Over 460,000 Central Africans remain refugees in neighboring Cameroon, Chad, 
Democratic Republic of the Congo [DRC) and Republic of Congo. While the pace of refugee arrivals in 
neighboring countries has decreased since mid-2014, new refugees continue to flow into neighboring 
countries.! Ongoing violence, banditry and political instability mean the conditions in CAR are largely 
not conducive to refugee return. 

Every effort must be made to extend life-saving assistance and basic services to conflict-affected 
Central Africans, including to those in areas far outside Bangui. Donor governments should not turn 
away from humanitarian needs prematurely and should fully fund humanitarian appeals. However, 
to effectively break the cycle of violence and poverty, the international community must also invest 
in governance and security. The conclusions of the recent Bangui Forum offer the best roadmap we 
have to achieving this; donors must support it with funding and the diplomatic muscle to move it 
forward. 

Ultimately, humanitarian assistance is alleviating some of the impact of the crisis on the lives of 
Central Africans but it is not the answer to the country’s problems. As is the case in many other 
African countries, we must take a long-term approach to addressing the challenges that create 
displacement while also providing emergency assistance to save lives in the short-term. 

In addition to highlighting these two case studies of current urgent needs, the IRC would like 
to bring attention to critical overall challenges common to most if not all humanitarian crises 
in Africa. 

Protection 

Refugees are afforded rights to protection under the international refugee convention of 1951. 
Individual countries have obligations under the refugee convention including the responsibility to 
provide asylum to persons who qualify as refugees . 2 In .some cases, because of overt political 
expediency or implicit lack of attention to the needs of refugees, this asylum space comes under 
threat. The U.S. government plays a critical role, both publically and behind closed doors, in 
reinforcing with host country governments, the importance of preserving asylum space for refugees. 
For example, during his May 2015 visit to Kenya, Secretary of State John Kerry publically praised the 
government of Kenya in continuing to welcome refugees into Kenya and pledged additional funding 
to support the work of protecting and providing for refugees in Kenya.^ In addition to support from 
Congress in continuing to fund the critical humanitarian assistance accounts, the U.S. government 
must put its diplomatic weight behind supporting refugee hosting nations to keep their borders open 
and foster an environment that is supportive of refugee protection. President Obama's visit to Nairobi 
later this month is a key opportunity to do this. 

The development of legal protections for IDPs has been more recent than that of the long-standing 
protections afforded to refugees. Fears of intruding on country sovereignty have historically impeded 


1 UNHCR CAR Regional Refugee Response: http://data.unhcr.org/car/regional.php 

2 "A person who owing to a well-founded fear of being persecuted for reasons of race, religion, nationality, 
membership of a particular social group or poUtfcal opinion, is outside the countiy of his nationality and is 
unable or owing to such fear, is unwilling to avail himself of the protection of that country; or who, not having a 
nationality and being outside the country of his former habitual residence as a result of such events, is unable nr, 
owing to such fear, is unwilling to return to it.." http://www.unhcr.oig/3b66c2aal0.html 

3 http://www.state.gOv/secretary/rem3rks/2015/05/241822.htm 
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the development of legally-binding agreements and obligations for the protection and support of 
persons who are displaced within the borders of their own countries. This is beginning to change 
with emerging consensus on the responsibilities of governments of countries with internally 
displaced populations. The UN Guiding Principles on Internal Displacement, presented to the UN 
Commission on Human Rights in 1998, "are based upon international humanitarian and human 
rights law and analogous refugee law and are intended to serve as an international standard to guide 
governments, international organizations and all other relevant actors in providing assistance and 
protection to IDPs.’’^ In October 2009, governments on the African continent adopted the Kampala 
Convention. The Kampala Convention is the "world's first continental instrument that legally binds 
governments to protect the rights and wellbeing of people forced to flee their homes by conflict, 
violence, disasters and human rights abuses.’'J» As of November 2014, 40 of the African Union’s 54 
member states had signed the convention and 22 had ratified it. 

By ratifying and signing the Kampala Convention, countries commit to protect the rights of IDPs but 
ensuring such commitments are translated into tangible improvements in the protection of displaced 
populations is a long-term process that involves national policy change and implementation at all 
levels of government African countries are home to nearly 12 million IDPs - more than any other 
continent or region. It is critical that African governments continue to establish and reinforce 
protections for internally displaced populations. 

While UNHCR was establi.shed with a clear mandate to protect refugees, there is no equivalent 
intergovernmental agency to protect and assist IDPs because the country governments bear this 
primary responsibility. And while there are continuing improvements to the international 
humanitarian system’s ability and capacity to support governments to meet the needs of IDPs^ the 
case of South Sudan illustrates vividly why ultimately the protection of IDPs is best addressed 
through governments taking up their responsibility to protect and assist. 

Self-sufficiency from the beginning 

In addition to maintaining the commitment to support and protect refugees and IDPs in line with the 
rights afforded to them under international agreements, the international community, in partnership 
with host country governments, must ensure its response to displacement is better suited to 
protracted situations, which is the norm. The assistance refugees and IDPs receive from the 
international humanitarian community is often designed to provide the essentials of survival - basic 
health care, clean water, food di.stributions and shelter. This basic package of services saves lives but 
does little to enable IDPs and refugees to thrive during the months - and often years - away from 
home. Without access to educational opportunities and the means of providing for their families, 
during displacement, children and youth miss critical months and years of education and training 
and adults miss out on valuable opportunities to develop professional skills and contribute to the 
well-being of their families and communities. If self-sufficiency of refugees and displaced persons is 
the goal, then the international community mu.st support and advocate for the means; children and 
young people's ability to attend school and attain recognized educational advancement and adults' 


4 http://www.brookings.edu/about/projects/idp/gp-page 

5 http://www.internal-displacement.org/assets/publications/2014/201412-af-kampala-convention-brief- 
en.pdf 

6 UNHCR has been encouraged to respond to situations of internal displacement in a number of UN General 
Assembly [UNGA] Resolutions, most notably 48/116 of December 1993, which sets out the criteria for 
UNHCR’s engagement with internally displaced persons. While UNGA Resolution 48/116 provides the overall 
legal basis for UNHCR's engagement with IDPs, the Cluster approach has introduced greater predictability 
and accountability. 
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opportunity to work in local economies. Supporting such efforts to increase IDPs' and refugees' self- 
reliance will not only enhance their prospects during displacement but also better position them for 
an eventual durable solution - return home, integration into areas of displacement or, for a limited 
number of refugees, resettlement abroad. 

One place where such an approach is working is Uganda which is hosting approximately 156,000 
South Sudanese refugees who have arrived since December 2013. Uganda has a policy of promoting 
self-reliance for refugees. In practical terms this means the government allocates land to refugees 
upon their arrival in Uganda. Refugees are also able to access public services in the host community. 
This obviously doesn't come without challenges - particularly in an environment, like Uganda, of 
increasing refugee arrivals and no end in sight to the conflict in South Sudan. But the approach 
provides a good model for a more sustainable refugee assistance: NGOs work with government 
officials and local social service providers to increase capacity of public services in the area to meet 
the greater demand brought on by the sudden arrival of refugees. Such support also helps bolster the 
quality and availability of social services for members of the Ugandan host community. 

Out-of-camp displacement 

A critical piece of ensuring refugees receive assistance that is better suited to the protracted nature 
of their displacement is a closer look at the traditional default model of delivering assistance to 
refugee communities in the context of a formally recognized refugee camp. Globally the majority of 
displaced persons do not reside in formal camps or collective sites. Instead, they are living with 
relatives, friends or renting accommodations on their own - often (but not exclusively) in urban 
settings. The international community must better tailor its assistance to ensure that these refugees 
and IDPs are not slipping through the cracks and receive the assistance they need. Especially where 
people reside in non-camp settings, the ability to work becomes paramount. This is of course 
challenging due to host country regulations - and makes imperative investment in research on the 
life of refugees in local economies and advocacy with host governments to allow for arrangements to 
support themselves. Furthermore, one modality that has shown promise as well as impact for 
displaced populations is the use of unconditional cash transfers in.stead of non-food item (NFI) 
distribution and food assistance where markets and security allow. The IRC encourages the U.S. 
government and other donors to expand the proportion of their budgets allocated to this 
intervention. 

In July 2014, the UN refugee agency (UNHCR) released a new Policy on Alternatives to Camps. The 
policy formally sets out a new modus operand! for UNHCR: "[pursuing] alternatives to camps, 
whenever possible, while ensuring that refugees are protected and assisted effectively and are able 
to achieve solutions". The policy recognizes that the majority of refugees live outside of formal camps 
and that while refugee camps are an "important tool" in responding to the needs of refugees, 
particularly in the first phase of an emergency, they often remain long after the "essential reasons for 
their existence have passed."^ 

The Policy on Alternatives to Camps sets an ambitious, yet sorely needed vision for UNHCR in its 
service to refugees. It does not incorporate how the policy should apply to the humanitarian 
community’s response to the needs of IDPs - further revisions should include this focus with a 
specific emphasis on what additional challenges application of the policy to IDPs entails. The U.S. 
government should continue to support and enable UNHCR and its partners to align practice with the 
vision set forth in this policy. 


7 http://www.unhcr.org/5422b8f09.html 
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Need-based assistance 

One opportunity to better address the needs of [DPs and refugees in situations of protracted 
displacement is to better tailor international support based on need, with their legal status being 
one, but not the only or even chief, consideration. Displaced persons often reside in under-developed 
places where the host communities are themselves quite marginalized and vulnerable, often 
resulting in tensions between the two groups. Addressing the needs of IDPs and refugees in these 
settings provides an opportunity to better integrate their service provision into improved social 
service infrastructure. Doing so by virtue better enables an extension of assistance to host 
communities, thereby contributing to an easing of tensions with displaced communities. 

Such an approach necessarily involves a close look at how development resources are being directed 
to communities who are playing host to displaced persons. Often, long-term development assistance 
is not prioritized for the places where refugees and IDPs are residing. Ensuring that assistance is 
targeted to such places necessarily involves both a diplomatic and development approach - 
diplomacy to ensure national development plans are inclusive of both host communities and 
displaced persons and development to ensure assistance resources are directed accordingly. 

There are examples of progress on this front. The IRC serves as co-chairs, alongside UNHCR and the 
UN Development Program [UNDP), an initiative called the Solutions Alliance. The U.S. government 
has been actively engaged in the Solutions Alliance which aims to have the displaced included in 
national development plans and increase their self-reliance. We are encouraged of the Solutions 
Alliance's progress in Somalia whereby the Peacebuilding and Statebuilding goals under the New 
Deal Compact now consider internally displaced and returnees to southern Somalia. 

Recommendations 


Protect the most vulnerable, commit to peace. Governments - those of countries ho.sting refugees 
and/or experiencing internal displacement - bear the primary responsibility for the preserving 
asylum space and ensuring displaced persons receive the protection and assistance to which they 
have a right. The U.S. government mu.st continue to be a vocal champion of protecting and assisting 
refugees and IDPs - and political solutions to violent conflict in places like South Sudan and CAR. 
President Obama's upcoming trip to East Africa provides a critical opportunity for this. 

Support refugee-hosting nations, work with partners to deliver assistance. Particularly in an 
environment of record-breaking displacement in sub-Saharan Africa, the U.S. government must 
continue to support assistance for refugees and IDPs through financial aid by supporting the critical 
humanitarian accounts and continuous improvements in humanitarian aid delivery. This includes 
expanding the use unconditional cash transfers where markets and security allow. 

Ensure strong implementation of UNCHR’s Policy on Alternatives to Camps and other efforts to 
deliver assistance to refugees and IDPs where they reside. Particularly in situations of protracted 
displacement, most displaced communities do not reside in formal camps or settlements. The U.S. 
government should continuou.sly adapt its a.ssi.stance to ensure it is reflective of this reality. It should 
encourage other international actors to do the same. 

Support the development of evidence in support of advocacy on the economic and social 
potential of displaced communities. The U.S. government must continue to prioritize advocacy to 
persuade host country governments ofthe value of including refugees and other displaced in national 
development plans and to demonstrate to ho.st communities the value ofthe presence of displaced 
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communities. Such advocacy must be complemented by research to build an evidence base in support 
of such arguments. 

Recognize that protracted displacement is not simply a humanitarian issue. Despite the 
humanitarian community's best efforts, until such time as the displaced are included in national 
development frameworks, their ability to meaningfully access services and participate in the socio- 
economic life of their country of residence will be limited. The World Bank now recognizes 
displacement as a development issue; other development donors should be encouraged to align their 
programming accordingly. 
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Mr. Meadows. I thank each of you for your testimony. 

The chair is going to recognize the ranking member, my dear 
friend, Ms. Bass, for a series of questions. 

Ms. Bass. Thank you. Chairman Meadows. I really appreciate 
that. 

Ms. Eisenbarth, it might be that you hand in the testimony that 
you read, too, because I was trying to follow your recommenda- 
tions, and I think it is different than your written testimony. So 
maybe you could leave us with that 

Ms. Eisenbarth. Okay. Yeah. Of course. 

Ms. Bass [continuing]. You know, as well. 

Well, first of all, I just want to thank the three of you for what 
you do — for what you do and for what your organizations do. Be- 
cause it is tremendous, lifesaving work. 

I wanted to ask you, Mr. Stauffer, you compared Eritrea to North 
Korea. And, in a way, I think one of the biggest differences is that 
everybody knows about North Korea; people don’t know about Eri- 
trea and what you were describing. 

And, you know, I have your testimony. The people that are here 
don’t have your testimony in front of them, but you have included 
in your testimony some pretty gruesome pictures about torture and 
torture camps. And I think that, obviously, a great deal more at- 
tention needs to be brought to the situation. I think Eritrea is very 
isolated, and it is not talked about a lot. So I really appreciate you 
bringing it forward and also, just in terms of your background, the 
fact that you lived there 

Mr. Stauffer. Yes. 

Ms. Bass [continuing]. That you were in the Peace Corps. 

Mr. Stauffer. Yes. 

Ms. Bass. So I wanted — one, you might comment on why this is 
a mystery — I don’t think it is just a mystery to me — but, really, 
why Eritrea isn’t talked about, why the situation isn’t highlighted 
there. 

And then you also said that you had information about Israel 
that you wanted to — I wanted to give you time to do that. 

Mr. Stauffer. Well, first of all, the isolation is pretty much on 
purpose for the part of the regime that is in control. They don’t 
care to invite in any outsiders that might observe what is going on 
or be a proponent or an agitator for democracy. 

There is no oil involved in Eritrea. There actually are security 
issues. They have maybe 700 miles of coastline on the Red Sea. But 
there has been, you know — there has been some flare-ups with the 
press. I have worked with CNN, with Wall Street Journal, and so 
on, and New York Times, but it sort of just goes away then. 

But this recent study by the Human Rights Council, the United 
Nations, is really getting people’s attention. And the word is that 
it will be extended another year. I haven’t seen that officially. 

Ms. Bass. What will be? The study? 

Mr. Stauffer. The study, the COI, which basically was a team 
of three members who interviewed people outside the country. They 
were not allowed access into Eritrea. And so they interviewed peo- 
ple who had fled the country in many, many different places. They 
were here in Washington, they were in London, and they went to 
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Ethiopia, and so on. So this is really creating a lot of new aware- 
ness and interest. 

I can also say that our organization is just about to release a 1- 
hour documentary on the Eritrean situation. And that will be 
launched at West Chester University in Pennsylvania on 8/8, Au- 
gust 8 at 8 p.m. So, you know 

Ms. Bass. Can you let us know — I mean, it would be — that is one 
thing, to do it in Pennsylvania. It would be another thing if it was 
known here in Washington, DC. 

Mr. Stauffer. Sure. Well, this will be the initial public screen- 
ing, and, obviously, we would be delighted to — and we are planning 
on, you know, getting some viewership and exposure here in Wash- 
in^on. So we would welcome any help along those lines to make 
this available. 

Because we are working with some networks, we cannot put it 
up on YouTube or Vimeo or anything like that, but we can dis- 
tribute DVDs. 

Ms. Bass. Well, the chairman said he would be interested in it 
also. 

Mr. Stauffer. Okay. Well, we will let Greg know, then, as soon 
as we are ready with that. 

With respect to Israel, it is quite a story, actually. As I had men- 
tioned initially around, like, 2007, Eritreans were purposely going 
to Israel. They were paying people to take them, drop them at the 
border, and they would go in and say this will be a nice life. 

And, for a period of a couple of years, it went well, and they were 
fairly well accepted, but then the numbers increased and increased. 
And then, of course, the bad guys got involved, with the torture 
and so forth, and were dropping people at the border after they fin- 
ished and got their money. 

And so 

Ms. Bass. They were dropping torture victims? 

Mr. Stauffer. Yes. Yes. If a victim was tortured and then paid — 
and this is a whole other story. How do you pay $30,000 

Ms. Bass. Right. 

Mr. Stauffer [continuing]. And this is a network where funds — 
the way it would work is that the refugee was handed a cell phone. 
“Call your relative, and give the relative this phone number. And 
we want $30,000 from you, okay? So when your relative has the 
money, they need to call this number, and then they will get an- 
other number, and you will find a place where you can send the 
money. And don’t try any funny stuff or the guy in the camp is 
going to be killed.” 

So then the money would be sent. Most of the money went to 
Israel, some went to Eritrea, some went to Sudan, some in the 
United States, some was processed through Washington. And it is 
unclear where all of the money was going, but there was a lot of 
it. And we are afraid that a lot of it was going to fund terrorism. 
As you may know, Eritrea is a state sponsor of terrorism, and we 
know that they have trained Somali individuals who are bent on 
terrorism. 

So, anyhow, once they paid, they would be dropped at the border 
with Israel. If they didn’t pay, they would either be forced to con- 
tinue to do slave labor in the camps or they would be killed, or a 
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lot of people were saying — and I have some evidence here — that 
there were organs removed from the individuals, which was fatal. 

So, anyhow, the numbers in Israel began to grow and grow, and 
Israel never was wanting to accept them as true refugees and to 
assimilate at all into the society. So Israel banned UNHCR from 
doing RSD 

Ms. Bass. What is RSD? 

Mr. Stauffer. It is refugee status determination. 

And they said, “Well, we will do it,” Israel will do it. So the num- 
bers continued to accumulate. So the peak population in Israel was 
about 50,000 refugees. Thirty-five thousand were Eritreans, and 
the balance, most of them were Sudanese and some South Suda- 
nese. 

So UNHCR had a presence there, but they weren’t allowed to do 
RSD. 

And then, finally, in 2012 into 2013, they built a wall, a fence, 
along the border with Egypt, so the influx stopped. The refugees 
are — they jailed a lot of them with public statements saying that 
we are going to make their lives miserable so that they will want 
to go back to their own country. So about 5,000 of the Eritreans 
have now left Israel, one way or another. Some of them have ended 
up in Libya and at the hands of ISIS. 

And they have built a big prison toward the south end of Israel, 
where a lot of them are being kept. It is a horrific story. 

They are gradually starting to do some RSD in Israel. We pro- 
vided a Tigrigna, Eritrean language, translation of the Israeli RSD 
form to help the individuals. So at least they are going on record 
that they have applied for it. 

Ms. Bass. Given that the situation is so isolated, is it possible 
that they are not aware of the torture and what is going on? 

Mr. Stauffer. Frankly, this is one of the drivers for our docu- 
mentary, and 

Ms. Bass. What is? The 

Mr. Stauffer. What you are saying. 

Ms. Bass [continuing]. Torture? 

Mr. Stauffer. So, for awareness in Israel 

Ms. Bass. Oh. 

Mr. Stauffer [continuing]. That we will make a Hebrew version 
of this with Hebrew subtitles, which will document the fact — be- 
cause this is it. I mean, this is a statement that — are you really 
a refugee, or are you an economic migrant just coming in? 

Ms. Bass. Right. 

Mr. Staueeer. And they call them infiltrators, you know. They 
don’t call them refugees. 

So the number of Eritreans in Israel now is about 30,000. And, 
as I mentioned, 7,000 of them are torture survivors. 

Ms. Bass. And when you say that the 30,000 — they are not in 
prison? They are in the general population? 

Mr. Stauffer. Some of them are in prison. If I had to estimate, 
there are probably around 5,000 in prison. The rest are in the 
south, the southern part of Tel Aviv. That is where the bulk of 
them — they are also scattered around in the country, but most of 
them, they congregate in Levinsky Park in Tel Aviv. 
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And the whole issue of whether they can work is they get these 
temporary visas, and then the employers can get in trouble, 
though, if the person doesn’t have a visa. And there are no real 
public health benefits available to these folks. 

Ms. Bass. Is there any international observation of the conditions 
in the prison? You say there is no public health — there is no 
health — I mean, there has to be. 

Mr. Stauffer. I am not aware that there is. There are a couple 
of people from the Hotline for Refugees and Migrants who are al- 
lowed access to the prisons. 

I don’t know that the conditions in the prisons are all that bad 
compared to other places, but the point is that they are in prison. 
And, you know, they haven’t really done anything wrong, other 
than cross into the country. You know, these are not lawbreakers 
otherwise. I mean, the Israelis would say they are lawbreakers for 
being illegal aliens, but other than that, no. 

Ms. Bass. Thank you. 

Just one final question. Ms. Hollingsworth, you described refu- 
gees being divided by their income, and you said some were better 
off and wealthier. And I just wonder, what does that mean to some- 
body who is in an IDP camp? 

Ms. Hollingsworth. Thank you for the question. 

Yes, this household economic assessment, I think, done by World 
Food Programme and UNHCR is a strategy to be more strategic 
with its assistance. And, again, I think that is a laudable effort. 

So I think the strategy here is to look at those who are truly the 
most vulnerable to be able to actually get more assistance to them 
than they are receiving today and lessening the kind of assistance 
for those that — I wouldn’t use the term “wealthy,” but better off in 
the terms of at least having a few more resources available. 

And we saw this, as an example, in one of the refugee camps. We 
spoke with many refugees during our visit, and it was described to 
us how much the vulnerable refugees were leaning on the other 
refugees that maybe had a little bit more to share. Now, again, I 
want to be clear, that is a very small percentage. 

Ms. Bass. Thank you very much. 

And thank you, Mr. Chairman, again. 

Mr. Smith [presiding]. Thank you. 

Mr. Meadows? 

Mr. Meadows. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stauffer, if you get your video done in Hebrew, I will give 
you my personal assurance that we will get as many copies as you 
can provide to the appropriate people in Israel at the very highest 
levels of government to make sure that they are aware of it. 

I think for the vast majority of Americans, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans, one, they don’t even know that this country ex- 
ists, let alone the unbelievable, horrific things that you are describ- 
ing. And the U.S. population, by and large, is a very kind and be- 
nevolent; when they see a need, they will reach out. We have seen 
that over and over and over again. And yet this particular issue is 
not one that has been highlighted. 

So, as it relates to both here in the United States, I know the 
chairman and ranking member are very committed to making sure 
that that message gets out, but you have my personal assurances 
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that from an Israeli perspective I will be glad to make sure that 
the appropriate people get that. 

To give you a perspective, they have a hospital right below the 
Golan Heights that serves Syrian people that come across, and yet 
the Syrians can’t even tell them that they have been served in 
Israel, for fear of retaliation when they return. 

And so I would like to believe that this is a matter of information 
and not just turning a blind eye. So we will work on that. 

Mr. Stauffer. Thank you. 

Mr. Meadows. Let me come to you. One of the issues that you 
talk about at the very end of your testimony is a long-term develop- 
ment plan. And for many Americans, that is a real concern. When 
you say long-term development or any foreign aid — you know, I 
share many times that I am big on foreign aid. It does not get me 
votes back home in North Carolina. It is not a positive thing. 

So, with that, how do we target that development aid, where we 
are not in a jobs program or we are in an education program, 
where we are meeting the very basic humanitarian needs and yet 
not in what some people would call nation-building? 

Ms. Eisenbarth. Right. So thank you for that question. 

I agree, from your earlier remark, that the American people are 
quite benevolent. I also understand some of the challenges with 
selling foreign aid back to your constituencies at home. 

First, I would say that foreign assistance on the humanitarian 
side primarily is my focus. But on the development side, there have 
been some very strong accomplishments in terms of making a dif- 
ference on eliminating child mortality, improving water and sanita- 
tion, improving access to health care, including access to 
antiretroviral drugs, prevention of HIV. All of these things are 
strong successes. 

Mr. Meadows. So when you are talking about that as develop- 
ment, see, many of us would put that more on the humanitarian 
side of it, because, you know, it gets back to what Ms. Hollings- 
worth was talking about, some are considered well-off versus not 
well-off. 

Ms. Eisenbarth. Right. 

Mr. Meadows. Well, even the well-off folks that we are talking 
about, their annual income is what even the poorest of the poor 
here would — they would be appalled at what wealthy 

Ms. Eisenbarth. Right. 

Mr. Meadows [continuing]. Is in some of these nations. 

Ms. Eisenbarth. Yeah. So, when we are talking about develop- 
ment, I would like to think of it as creating efficiencies in the hu- 
manitarian system, I think both from the perspective of elimi- 
nating, if we can, or at least addressing the causes of displacement. 

So when you have populations, for example, in eastern DRC who 
are continuously facing displacement because of violence, because 
of lack of development there, that we are not just continually meet- 
ing basic needs but looking at the long-term causes of the vulner- 
ability of those populations. And so, instead of just feeding — the 
adage of giving a man a fish but then giving a man a fishing pole. 

And so looking at what we can do — of course not creating a jobs 
program, but looking at what we can do to help populations become 
more self-sufficient, particularly from the perspective of commu- 
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nities that are facing displacement, that are facing marginalization 
by the countries where they are residing, both the host commu- 
nities that are hosting displaced populations but also the people 
that are displaced there. 

Mr. Meadows. All right. 

And so how do we address the difference between the political as- 
pect of this conflict — because many times it is political, but often- 
times it is also tribal. And so, when we look at it specifically within 
Africa, you look at a different people group. You know, having 
spent a lot of time and being familiar with what is now South 
Sudan, spending time on the ground in Kenya, it is not always nec- 
essarily a political conflict, as we see in some of the ones that you 
are talking about. It has bigger underlying issues with regards of 
just whether there is peace in the region. And so we can go in and 
we can supply the development side of things, and yet that gets 
overrun by a different people group. 

So how do we best do that? And/or — and I will give you maybe 
an easier place here — what is the role of U.N. peacekeepers as it 
relates to that? 

Ms. Eisenbarth. So the first question about the role of the polit- 
ical side, perhaps, of the U.S. Government and the political dynam- 
ics underlying conflict, I would say that it is not an either/or sce- 
nario — people are facing some severe circumstances overseas, as 
you have mentioned, particularly those who are in the midst of the 
crossfire, in the midst of conflict. And so you need to provide hu- 
manitarian assistance to meet immediate needs. You also need a 
longer-term approach to help those communities become self-suffi- 
cient. But you also need — the U.S. has a lot of leverage, in some 
places more than others, to persuade parties to the conflict to make 
peace, to get over their political differences. 

I think in the case of South Sudan and other places, CAR being 
one of them — from what I know of those conflicts, it is not nec- 
essarily at its core a tribal or an ethnic conflict. 

Mr. Meadows. Right. 

Ms. Eisenbarth. It is, rather, those kinds of identities being ex- 
ploited, if I may, by parties to the conflict to gain popular support 
for their armed movement, in many cases. And so you have to have 
the, like I said, I think there is a lot that can be done on the polit- 
ical side, using the U.S. leverage, to persuade parties to the conflict 
to make peace. 

And I forgot your second question. 

Mr. Meadows. U.N. peacekeeping. 

Ms. Eisenbarth. Oh, U.N. peacekeeping. Thank you. 

It is, obviously, a quite complex role that the U.N. peacekeepers 
are playing. It is in constant need 

Mr. Meadows. It is interesting that you say that, because I don’t 
see it as that complex. I think maybe the definition of where we 
need to go with U.N. peacekeeping and how it is defined perhaps 
needs to be redefined. Because what we have done is we have had 
a certain model there. 

But we will follow up on that. 

Ms. Eisenbarth. Okay. 

Mr. Meadows. And, Ms. Hollingsworth, did you want to com- 
ment — 
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Ms. Eisenbarth. Can I just say one last thing, though? 

Sorry, Ann. 

I think it is in need of constant evolution and looking at how to 
improve the system, hut it does save lives. For example, in South 
Sudan, you have now, as of Tuesday, the U.N. was reporting 
150,000 people in U.N. peacekeeping bases. And so I will be the 
first to admit that it is challenged and it needs improvements, but 
it does save lives and is a worthwhile investment. 

Ms. Hollingsworth. Thank you. So, just circling back on devel- 
opment, I actually think Chad is a great example here to be ref- 
erencing, because when we look at what Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary Wiesner raised in her comments today; Chad actually wants 
the refugee population to be integrated. And so they have made 
small steps to incorporate the refugees into both the education and 
healthcare systems. 

Now, from what we heard and from what we saw on the ground, 
the capacity is definitely not there, but there are discussions about 
the national development plan. There are a lot of things being dis- 
cussed right now in Chad. And Chad could be great case study, be- 
cause when we look at, sort of, the political angle to this and what 
the role the host countries should be taking, we have a couple of 
specific recommendations for Chad within our report specifically 
targeted at that. 

Secondly, on your peacekeeping question, we haven’t brought up 
what is going on in Darfur right now, and I wanted to briefly raise 
this, just with the UNAMID context, very briefly. Now, this is in 
no way a perfect peacekeeping mission, but I just want to circle it 
back to what we saw on the ground in eastern Chad, which is 
along the Sudan border. This situation is fluid, and the violence in 
Darfur is increasing. 

The Sudanese refugee population in eastern Chad, while it is 
viewed as being quite chronic — and most of the refugees we spoke 
with had been there for 10 to 12 years — we did meet a refugee who 
had fled 6 days prior and had never been a refugee before. So, basi- 
cally, a militia group had said they were going to do an attack on 
her village. It took her 15 days to get to the refugee camp inside 
Chad, where her sister was. Her family was scattered. She had no 
idea how she was going to survive and take care of herself. 

This ties back to UNAMID, which is the importance of the pro- 
tection of civilian capacity that we are looking at right now. And 
access for humanitarian actors has been a longtime problem in 
Darfur. But I did want to note that Darfur definitely has fallen a 
bit off the radar, and the increased violence that is going on in 
there needs to be addressed. And UNAMID really needs to be there 
right now. 

Thanks. 

Mr. Meadows. All right. Thank you. 

I will close with this last question. And, I guess, if you can keep 
it as brief as possible, because we have some better questions to 
follow. 

With U.S. involvement in all of these different areas, how do we 
avoid the image of coming in and trying to set up our own govern- 
ments, whether they be public governments or ones that are con- 
trolled by the United States? 
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Because there is a big pushback with that, they want the hu- 
manitarian aspect of it but not necessarily the conflict resolution 
aspect of this. 

So how do we do that most effectively? And can you point to any 
examples where that has worked well, where the host country has 
said, we appreciate you coming in? It has been that fine balance 
of support but yet not so much of control. 

Ms. Eisenbarth. So I think both Ann and I have referenced, in 
terms of restructuring development so that it does become more 
tailored to the needs of displaced populations and better linked 
with humanitarian aid efforts, we both have referenced the need to, 
through perhaps behind-the-scenes diplomacy, using the leverage 
that I mentioned earlier that the U.S. has, getting behind a na- 
tional development plan, so that it is not the U.S. coming in and 
pushing its way onto the development agenda of host-country gov- 
ernments but, rather, getting behind them using, perhaps, evi- 
dence. 

There is a growing body of work that supports the importance of 
using development to address protracted displacement crises but 
working in partnership with host-country governments and their 
own development plans instead of bringing in our own agenda. I 
think that is one example. 

It is happening in Kenya. 

Mr. Meadows. Right. 

Ms. Eisenbarth. There is a lot of opportunity there with the 
devolution process to really partner with the Kenyans. And, obvi- 
ously, Kenya is one of the leading refugee-hosting countries. 

Mr. Meadows. Right. All right. 

Ms. Hollingsworth? 

Ms. Hollingsworth. I will be brief: Consultation, consultation, 
consultation. 

In the example of Chad, I think it is important to note that the 
U.N. Security Council endorsed a U.N. Integrated Strategy for the 
Sahel. So I think that is a good angle, as well, when we talk about 
the neighbors being involved with what we want for the individual 
country so, again, it is not just the U.S. Government coming in. 

Thanks. 

Mr. Stauefer. My experience, of course, is really focused on Eri- 
trea. And I think, there is no prescription other than trying to con- 
tinue to work on a humanitarian basis and diplomatically and have 
dialogue to see if there is any path forward that will change the 
behavior of the regime. 

But the knee-jerk reaction there has always been that you are 
trying to put us down, you are trying to keep us from being suc- 
cessful, you are trying to support Ethiopia, our enemy, and so 
forth. 

So I would really leave this to the diplomats to figure out if there 
is a way, but I think, not pushing for democracy but rather push- 
ing for improvements in humanitarian behavior. 

Mr. Meadows. All right. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you so much. 

I apologize to each of you. I have to pop out. But we are moni- 
toring this back in my office. But thank you so much for your lead- 
ership. 
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Mr. Smith. Thank you very much, Mr. Meadows. 

Thank you for your testimonies and your leadership. 

Just a couple of questions, first to Mr. Stauffer. 

As you know, Eritrea is a Tier 3 country in our TIP Report des- 
ignations — in other words, an egregious violator. In your testimony, 
you have elaborated much more than the TIP Report did in terms 
of the horrific nature of this ransom, of this scheme, $30,000 per 
person, the torture business, as you pointed out. 

My question is, in 1998, I wrote a law called the Torture Victims 
Relief Act. It has been reauthorized four times, and I have a pend- 
ing bill now to reauthorize it once again. 

There are torture centers, victims centers all over the world. We 
give money to the U.N. Voluntary Fund for Victims of Torture for 
their centers, as well. 

You mentioned 7,000 Sinai torture victims currently in Israel. I 
am not sure how many are here and whether or not they are get- 
ting the post-traumatic stress help that they so desperately need 
that these centers can provide in a very unique way. If you could 
speak to that? 

Mr. Stauffer. My understanding is that there is none of this 
going on for these 7,000 in Israel. And that was a topic of discus- 
sion with the NGO, the Hotline last week, was about how to get 
mental health attention to these folks in Israel. 

There is the Center for Victims of Torture affiliate in Ethiopia 
that is helping at camps in Tigray, which is in northern Ethiopia. 

But a lot of them, I am sure, in the United States, for example. 
You know, the U.S. brings in Eritrean refugees and resettles them 
officially. And many of these are torture survivors, and they don’t 
really talk about it. They don’t want to talk about it; they don’t 
want to reveal it. So I think there are a lot that are going un- 
treated, and it is a shame. But, you know, if it is an Eritrean, they 
should be screened for torture. That is all I can say. 

Mr. Smith. I deeply appreciate you bringing that to my attention 
and to our attention as a subcommittee. Again, I wrote that law, 
and I did not know they weren’t getting help either in Israel, and 
I don’t know about getting it here. 

You know, some of the estimates put it at as many as 500,000 
of our asylees in the United States were torture victims, some to 
different degrees of course. And the terrible abuse that you cited 
in your testimony 

Mr. Stauffer. Yeah. I serve as 

Mr. Smith [continuing]. Certainly has traumatic PTSD 

Mr. Stauefer [continuing]. A witness in asylum cases in the 
United States, and I see these declarations month-in and month- 
out. And exactly. That is why they are asylees. That is why they 
have gone to the trouble of going to Central America and going to 
country to country to country into Texas, because of this mistreat- 
ment. 

Mr. Smith. And they do need to be encouraged to get the help. 

Mr. Stauffer. Yes. 

Mr. Smith. Because it is so deeply repressed. I mean, we have 
held hearings and heard from victims who got not total relief but 
a great deal of relief from the burdens, the sleepless nights, the 
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chemical dependencies that follow because they just can’t cope with 
what they have been through. 

So I would love to work with you on trying to ensure that our 
Government is doing — and we will contact the Israelis, as well — 
make sure that at our centers, at least, there is an outreach to the 
Eritrean community to ensure that they get that help. 

Mr. Stauffer. Okay. Great. Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. We are looking to mark up our reauthorization very 
shortly. So, you know, thank you for bringing all of this to my at- 
tention and to the subcommittee’s attention. 

Eritrea signed the torture convention in September 24 , 2014. 
And I am wondering what tangible impact that has had with re- 
gards to the panel of experts that oversee the torture convention 
at the United Nations. Have they looked into torture by the govern- 
ment or its complicity in torture? 

Mr. Stauffer. Not that I am aware of. I am not sure how they 
would look into it other than what has already been done with peo- 
ple that have left the country. I mean, you — there is no access, no 
ability to do any forensic studies within the country. 

Mr. Smith. Because very often, you know, a Special Rapporteur 
can go and visit, do a study, doesn’t have 

Mr. Stauffer. The Special Rapporteur is not allowed in the 
country. 

Mr. Smith. Okay. If I could, Ms. Hollingsworth, you heard the 
exchange earlier with the panel for the administration and again, 
the subcommittee appreciates you bringing to our attention just, as 
you pointed out, humanitarian organizations like UNHCR do not 
have staffing, funding or mandates to fix these problems, talking 
about Chad and the 360,000 refugees from Darfur that are there, 
and please let us know how we could be even more helpful as we 
go through the appropriations cycle and trying to ensure that our 
response — I remember traveling with Ambassador Williamson, and 
Greg and I have been to Darfur, we have been to camps so — in 
Darfur. We actually met with Bashir and argued with him in Khar- 
toum. It was not a pleasant time. 

But that said, I was with Ambassador Williamson at the U.N. 
Human Rights Commission, when it was still a commission, not a 
council, and the reluctance to call what was going on in Darfur a 
genocide was appalling. They just didn’t want to call it that, and 
if we have taken our eye off the ball prematurely, which we may 
have with regards to Darfur, I think your timely reminder as well 
as with the refugees’ situation is a very important one. If you want- 
ed to elaborate on that at all, please do. 

And then the issue that you raised so well about the food ration- 
ing cuts, that needs an immediate response. Malnutrition and the 
undersupply of these important food stuffs, we have got to address 
that. So maybe you could elaborate on that if you would. 

Ms. Hollingsworth. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First, I would 
say that as much as we can during the appropriations process, the 
development assistance is incredibly important through the lens, as 
I have stated, through Chad. When I talk specifically about how 
UNHCR does not have the funding or resources, I think the tech- 
nical expertise is also an important part of this, and particularly 
when we look at those actors who are able to commit long term to 
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projects on water, which is so essential to Chad, that is really the 
angle that we view as one of the most essential, as far as develop- 
ment projects. 

Secondly, to the food rations, again, I really appreciate you push- 
ing this with the first panel. We also want to be very clear that 
this is to fill a gap that we saw on the ground. We are not saying 
that the restoration of the 2,100 calories will be forever. This is 
more until the household economic assessments can be done and 
the new assistance strategy can be implemented. And most impor- 
tantly, Mr. Chairman, once that is implemented UNHCR and oth- 
ers need to very tightly monitor the coping mechanisms and impact 
on what is happening to the population, and to be able to fix that 
as this moves forward. Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. Can I ask you, are you satisfied that anti-human 
trafficking efforts for the IDPs and the refugees are as robust as 
they could be? 

Ms. Hollingsworth. We didn’t look into that. So I can’t address 
that today. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

Ms. Eisenbarth, in your testimony about the Central African Re- 
public, again, all of it was excellent, but just to ask you a question 
with regards to that, 900,000 IDPs, 460,000 refugees, and you cite 
obstacles that the IRC and other humanitarian agencies are experi- 
encing. Could you elaborate on what those obstacles are? 

Ms. Eisenbarth. Yeah. So as I noted in my testimony, I think 
we are in a better place, overall, in CAR, but I want to underscore 
that we shouldn’t just see the country as on the road to progress, 
that there are still a number of obstacles, and I think primarily the 
one that we are experiencing is addressing humanitarian needs 
outside the capital. The country is still in the grip of some pretty 
serious insecurity, and it is very difficult for humanitarian actors, 
the IRC, others, to access populations that are outside some of the 
main population centers. Bangui, of course, being one of them, but 
other major towns upcountry, and so that continues to be a chal- 
lenge that befuddles our ability to get access to the populations 
that need humanitarian assistance that have essentially no access 
to basic services. 

Mr. Smith. As you point out in your testimony, the average 
length of displacement reaches 17 years. Is that African centric, or 
is that an average 

Ms. Eisenbarth. I think it is a global figure, yeah, yeah. 

Mr. Smith. Global figure. Okay. Is it worse 

Ms. Eisenbarth. It might be, but I can’t say specifically, but I 
think it is definitely indicative of Africa, perhaps, if not worse. 

Mr. Smith. Just let me ask, finally, if I could of you, Mr. 
Stauffer, what has the ICC done vis-a-vis Eritrea? You know, we 
know that they have been slow, but they are looking at indictments 
of a couple of Boko Haram people. They have had one conviction 
of a DR Congo person who committed genocide, but it seems to me 
that the ICC could be doing more, particularly with a country that 
has been so barbaric. You called it the North Korea of Africa. And 
what has the AU done vis-a-vis Eritrea to really bring focus and 
attention 
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Mr. Stauffer. Well, I am not aware of anything that the ICC 
has done. Certainly there has been a lot of effort in Europe to raise 
awareness about as much — the situation in Eritrea it is much more 
aware in Europe than it is here, partly because of the many Eri- 
treans that have come across the Mediterranean, but — and there 
has been some really strong advocacy by several folks, several Eri- 
trean folks in Europe to create awareness, but, you know, whether 
the ICC has even taken any, you know, action or whatever inter- 
nally, I just don’t know. 

And as far as the AU, there has been a process, a thing called 
the Khartoum process where they are attempting to work 
through — mainly diplomatically and maybe some economic aspects 
to stop the flow of people coming out of Sudan, out of Eritrea, mov- 
ing up to the Mediterranean and so on. But there is, frankly, I 
think, it has been lip service that has been coming from Eritrea 
that they are going to try to stop the departures and so forth. 

And just as a thing that is really gotten things stirred up is that 
the Danes sent in a team into Asmara to try to figure out, we are 
giving all this asylum to Eritreans. Should we really be doing it or 
are things as bad as they — and they came out with a report that: 
Oh, things are getting better and they are working hard on it. They 
should know that going to Asmara is the last place in the world 
they will get the answer to this type of question. And they did not 
get any corroboration for anything good happening when they went 
south in Ethiopia and talking to other people. 

And, unfortunately, the Brits have been trying to utilize this 
flawed report that, you know, things aren’t at bad as they sup- 
posedly are in Eritrea. But all indications are that it is business 
as usual, and there has been nothing substantial to change things, 
ICC or otherwise. 

Mr. Smith. Has the Atrocity Prevention Board acted in an early 
warning prevention capacity? Has it worked? Ms. Eisenbarth? 

Ms. Eisenbarth. I, to be on honest, have not followed their work 
closely. But my organization has been, of course, watching the situ- 
ation in Burundi. We were active in Burundi long before the cur- 
rent crisis, and of course, are now responding both on the Burundi 
side and the Tanzania side. From my understanding, there was a 
lot of work done by the Atrocity Prevention Board to draw atten- 
tion to the crisis in Burundi. And so, I think it did catalyze some 
attention. Whether or not it could have done more to prevent where 
we are now with the country, that is my most recent experience 
with the APB, and so that is the best I can say. 

Mr. Smith. I had asked the previous panel, and maybe you might 
want to respond to it on the first 1,000 days from conception to the 
second birthday. Have you found in IDP settings and refugee pro- 
tection settings that there is an awareness that, again, if you get 
that from conception that first month, second month, third month, 
if you get that right, that child’s life is exponentially enhanced on 
a myriad of fronts. If you don’t, it is lost. You don’t turn stunting 
around when they are 2. So I am wondering, you know, if you have 
seen an awareness of that? The first amendment I offered that be- 
came law here in the early 1980s with the Child Survival Fund, 
a $50 million authorization, and I traveled to El Salvador during 
a day of tranquility between from FMLN and the Duarte govern- 
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ment to see that money used to vaccinate kids against pertussis, 
diptheria, polio, and the like. 

And so I am a big fan of vaccinations. Every dollar spent there 
is transformational as well, and it is right in line with this idea of 
early intervention having a huge impact. And I am wondering if 
you have seen in the first 1,000 days are kids getting their vaccina- 
tions as toddlers and as young children, neonates, even, in these 
camps? Is that 

Ms. Eisenbarth. I appreciate your attention to this. I have a 
personal passion for this issue as well. So I appreciate the question. 
The IRC is quite active in malnutrition programming in many of 
the countries where we are working. One program that has proven 
quite effective in terms of delivering first-line treatment and identi- 
fication of symptoms of some of the leading causes of child mor- 
tality has been the Community Case Management Program in 
South Sudan. I will have to get back to you with the exact figure, 
but it has resulted in somewhere on order of 80-percent reduction 
in child mortality by addressing some of these leading killers of 
children early on. 

The IRC is currently doing some research into how we might in- 
tegrate malnutrition identification and first-line treatment into this 
program. I think particularly in an area like South Sudan, it is 
quite difficult to access, and I think it applies to other countries as 
well, but in South Sudan, it is quite difficult for families to reach 
health clinics, for even humanitarian actors to set up operations, 
formal operations, near where communities are displaced. Having 
a program like the Community Case Management Program, where 
you have community caseworkers going into communities, some- 
times, in large part, on foot, to work with communities to address 
some of these leading causes of child mortality is very effective. 

And, again, we are looking to see how we might integrate mal- 
nutrition into that. The IRC actually released a report on malnutri- 
tion in South Sudan just 2 months ago, and I think it is important, 
from our perspective, to look at some of the ways like this modifica- 
tion to this program where we can improve the humanitarian re- 
sponse, but particularly in a case like South Sudan, the conflict 
there has really set back efforts to address some of the underlying 
causes of children not being able to be well-nourished in their first 
1,000 days, for mothers as well. And it underscores the importance 
of finding a political solution to this conflict, so that we can get the 
communities in South Sudan back on the path to development to 
address issues like access to safe water, access to health clinics, all 
of these — access to food, all of these different drivers of malnutri- 
tion. So I can send that report to your staff. 

Ms. Hollingsworth. Thank you. I did want to take note that 
once the food ration cuts began in 2014, UNHCR did do a nutrition 
survey to look at the impact, and our understanding is the 
takeaways from the results of that survey was the malnutrition 
rates had basically stayed about the same. We saw a little bit of 
a different opinion when we spoke to the refugees themselves, par- 
ticularly the women spoke about the children, and obviously the 
food concerns of access to food was something that was raised time 
and again. I will say that something we raised in the report is par- 
ticularly important for what you raise, Mr. Chairman, is the nutri- 
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tional supplements which have continued, and that has heen our 
understanding. The problem is that the children that are receiving 
those nutritional supplements are sharing those with their ex- 
tended family because the food rations have overall been cut. So 
because they are sharing, it means the recovery for their malnutri- 
tion takes much longer. So I think that is an important context 
when we look at the underlying concerns around this. Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. About 15 years ago, Greg Simpkins and I were in 
Lagos, and were speaking on human trafficking protection of un- 
born children, which I am very pro-life. I believe in womb-to-tomb 
protection. And a man came up to me and says: Well, what are you 
doing about autism in Nigeria? And I said: Nothing. Doing a lot in 
my own country. I have no idea you have a big problem here. 
Again, I asked the previous panel about this, and we have been 
working with his NGO ever since. His wife is a medical doctor in 
Lagos. He works for Exxon. And there is such an unmet need in 
Africa. WHO says tens of millions of children are on the spectrum. 
We had a woman from Cote d’Ivoire testify at one of our hearings 
on a global brain health bill that deals well Alzheimer’s, autism, 
and hydrocephalic condition, which is also devastating in Africa, 
and she said there was nothing whatsoever for my child. She now 
is in Ohio and has gotten services which have helped her son. So 
I have been raising it everywhere I go, and I am wondering, again, 
twice jeopardize a child who is in a refugee camp or an IDP camp 
who is on the spectrum may not even be recognized for what he 
or she is suffering, and I am wondering if you have seen any evi- 
dence of an awareness of a need to address autism in that setting, 
because they are there? 

Ms. Eisenbarth. I can’t speak to a global awareness of autism. 
I just will say that there is an awareness on the critical importance 
of women, women who are of childbearing age, women who are al- 
ready pregnant, or who are likely to conceive of also being the 
beneficiaries of nutrition programs. There have been a number of 
efforts in refugee settings to innovate and try to tailor specialized 
feeding programs for women. But in terms of sort of rooting that 
in an awareness of autism, I can’t speak to that. 

Mr. Smith. Is this something you could just keep in mind as you 
go forward? 

Ms. Eisenbarth. Of course. I will flag it for country teams. 

Ms. Hollingsworth. I can’t speak to the autism issue, but just 
to support Natalie there on the issue of women’s health issues and 
concerns, one thing I did want to flag that I haven’t had the oppor- 
tunity to is the issue of — I raised in my testimony women leaving 
camps to find jobs and other things. The issue of getting water is 
particularly important, and one of the female refugees we spoke 
with talked about the daily trek to go find water outside the ref- 
ugee camp. And unfortunately, much of that water is contami- 
nated. 

So what would happen was she would bring the water back, she 
would get sick, her children would get sick, her neighbors would 
get sick. So this is a healthcare issue that I am sure you know 
quite well, but I think it is important in this context to raise with 
this opportunity. So thank you. 

Mr. Smith. No. Thank you. Thank you for underscoring. 
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One final question, and it is on DR Congo. Can you shed any 
light on that refugee and IDP situation? Again, Greg and I were 
there in Goma. It has been a while. And we do have a distin- 
guished Member of the Congress, of the House, with us today who 
deals with that issue as well. If you could, yes, Ms. Eisenbarth. 

Ms. Eisenbarth. I think eastern DRC is actually a perfect case 
study for some of the issues that I have raised in my testimony. 
As I said previously, I don’t know if you were in the room, Mr. 
Smith, but many communities in eastern DRC are facing repeated 
displacement. Often remaining displaced for years on end, and it 
is important to really look at the holistic needs of those commu- 
nities, that we are not just delivering assistance along the peaks 
and valleys or the conflict crisis situation in eastern DRC, but real- 
ly taking a long-term approach to addressing needs there. 

We were thankful to see the appointment of Mr. Perriello as the 
new special envoy for the Great Lakes region because, again, look- 
ing at some of the underlying drivers of displacement and some of 
the political issues that have been persisting in eastern DRC and 
the region for many years is essential to providing the stability 
that communities need to meet their needs and to thrive. 

Ms. Hollingsworth. Thank you for mentioning the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo. RI has produced three reports over the past 
12 months. Most recently, it was on looking specifically at the 
USAID programs, 5-year holistic programming for gender-based vi- 
olence, and that was released. For the purposes of this hearing, 
though, I would like to raise the concerns around refugee support 
versus IDP support in the DRC, and I think the refugees them- 
selves inside the DRC are receiving assistance. It is those 2.7 mil- 
lion or so IDPs that are, quite frankly, neglected at this point. We 
have been championing this for several months to get more assist- 
ance directly to them, and we hope you will raise this as well. So 
thank you. 

Mr. Smith. So thank you very much for your leadership. As you 
come up with ideas that you think we could help amplify or need 
to work on, please let us know. We do have a hearing on Burundi 
scheduled for the July 22 , and we really hope to bring some addi- 
tional focus on that crisis as well. 

Thank you again. The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:30 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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“Africa’s Displaced People” 

Statement of Rep. Chris Smith 

Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, Global Human Rights and International Organizations 

July 9, 2015 

Last year, nearly 60 million people were displaced worldwide. In fact, one out of every 
1 22 people on Earth today is either a refugee, internally displaced in their home country or 
seeking asylum in another country. 

In sub-Saharan Africa, there are more than 15 million displaced people. Of that total, 3.7 
million are refugees and 11.4 million are internally displaced. These disruptions of normal life 
in Africa are caused by conflicts such as in Somalia, the Central African Republic, South Sudan, 
Nigeria, the Democratic Republic of Congo, Mali, Burundi, Western Sahara and elsewhere. 
These disruptions not only affect those who are displaced, but also the people in whose 
communities these displaced people are relocated. 

African refugees and internally displaced people face numerous issues - from security in 
the places in which they seek refuge, to death and mayhem trying to reach places of refuge, to 
conflict with surrounding populations to warehousing that consigns generations to be born and 
live in foreign countries. 

Today’s hearing will examine the various issues displaced people face and the U.S. 
response to these conditions in order to determine the effectiveness of our government’s efforts 
to help and to determine whether course corrections are necessary. 

The terrible plight of African refugees has been much in the news in recent months 
because of the death of thousands trying to reach Europe across the Mediterranean Sea and 
attacks on refugees in South Africa reportedly caused by xenophobia. 

On the South African case, I sent two members of my staff to southern Africa last month 
to look into the incidents of violence against refugees in South Africa. What they found was 
appalling. Despite a very generous set of laws and programs to enable immigration into South 
Africa, refugees were often refused medical service at hospitals that supposedly offer free 
medical care to all people. 

Apparently, no matter what the law in South Africa says, staff who screen patients often 
simply refuse to allow people they consider foreigners to receive medical care. According to 
refugees who spoke with my staff, this has meant that refugee women have had to give birth on 
the floor of hospitals while hospital staff refused to provide services. 

As for those refugees trying to cross the Mediterranean to seek sanctuary in Europe, more 
than 1,800 people have died making that trip this year as of early June. On the cover of the April 
25*'' issue of The Economist magazine, the failure of the nations of Europe to devise a workable, 
humane policy toward those fleeing to their continent was described as “a moral and political 
disgrace.” 

Many of the refugees trying to cross the Mediterranean are Eritreans, who also have fled 
persecution and repression at home through the Gulf of Aden and also through the Sinai 
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Peninsula, where they are often at the mercy of ruthless Bedouin groups, who traffic them or 
hold them for ransom. Eritrea is a closed society, so our knowledge of conditions there comes 
mostly from refugees, but one has to ask how bad must conditions there be if so many Eritreans 
are willing to risk their lives and well-being to find refugee almost anywhere else? 

Unresolved conflicts have forced many refugees to experience protracted stays in foreign 
countries. For example, refugees have not only had children but also grandchildren in camps in 
Kenya and Algeria. After more than two decades, the situation in Somalia remains unresolved, 
and Somali refugees are unable to resume their lives in their homeland. Yet they face an 
increasingly hostile Kenyan environment in which the government is unwilling to allow Somalis 
to establish financial independence outside refugee camps. 

In Algeria, Sahrawis, refugees from the Western Sahara territory under the control of 
Morocco, have lived in camps in western Algeria since being chased out of the territory by the 
advance of hundreds of thousands of Moroccans in 1 975. The Government of Algeria not only 
provides a home for the Sahrawis, but also supplies access to free education and health care. 

Still, income-generating activities by Sahrawis are discouraged to prevent competition with local 
Algerians. 

Internally displaced persons also face serious challenges. In Nigeria, for example, more 
than 1 .5 million people from northeastern Nigeria have fled attacks by Boko Haram and resulting 
Nigerian military activities. Elowever, Nigeria is a patchwork of 36 states whose creation over 
the years has inflamed ethnic and religious tensions as state majorities became minorities 
suddenly. The Nigerian IDPs are generally living in communities rather than camps. The longer 
they remain in their current areas, the greater the chance their presence will Inflame new unrest 
as the ethnic and religious balance in their new areas is again changed abruptly. 

The United States and the rest of the international community face serious challenges in 
addressing the displacenrent of so many people. According to U.N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees Antonio Guterres, the “international response capacities are overstretched by the 
unprecedented rise in global forced displacement.” We must carefully consider the U.S. role in 
meeting the increasing challenge of Africa’s displaced people, taking into consideration our 
moral imperative to help those in need, as well as strategic interests in preventing the kind of 
neglect that makes terrorist recruitment among displaced people easier than it should be. 
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Material submitted for the record by Ms. Ann Hollingsworth, senior 

ADVOCATE for GOVERNMENT RELATIONS, REFUGEES INTERNATIONAL 


Refugees International Field Report 
July 9, 2015 

Sudanese Refugees in Chad: Passing the Baton to Mo One 
Authors: Michael Boyce and Ann Hollingsworth 

More than ten years after first arriving in Cliad. over 360,000 Sudanese refugees are no^v dealing with a new reality. 
In tlie face of dramatic food ration cuts, and after years of shdnking support from tlie international conmiuni^’, aid 
agencies are pusliing these refiigees to become self-sufficient and more deeply integrated with their Cliiidiim hosts. 
With the global humaniiarian system ovcrsireichcd, a more sustainable and targeted assistance slrateg\ for this 
population would seem reasonable. But the early stages of this transition liave encountered serious problems. These 
ration cuts, now in place for 18 montlis. have been devastating for already vulnerable households. Himianitarian 
funding has dried up and not been replaced by desperateK'-needed development activities. It is unrealistic to expect 
refugees to become self-sufficient m a place where livehhood opportunities are liard to find, govermnent ser\ ices are 
liinilcd, cost of living is liigli, host community tensions arc incrcasii^, and most crucially, little development 
funding exists. It is time for the international community to recommit itself to this long-suffering population, and to 
do so in a sustainable way. 

Policy Recommendations: 

• Donors and the World Food Program (WFP) must iiiuiiediately iiKrease food rations to 2,100 kilocalories 
per day forxTilnerable Sudanese refiigees, until such rime as assistance can be adjusted in line with a 
region-wide household economic assessment. 

• The UN Refugee Agency (UNHCR) and the WFP siKuild closely monitor the food security silualion of 
Sudanese refugees after food assislancc is adjuslcd. After 12 months. UNHCR and WFP should 
coimnission a full Joint Impact Evaluation to identify any necessary adjusliiienls and to more fully 
imderstand and address coping mechanisms. 

• Donors - especially tlie United States Agency for International Development, the German Federal Ministry 
for Economic Cooperation and Development, the Swiss Agency for Dev elopment and Cooperation, the 
European Union’s Directorate-General for Inlcnmlioiuil Cooperation and Development, and the World 
Banlc - should provide dedicated funding for development iuid resilience initiatives in eastern Cluid that 
benefit both Sudanese refugees and Chadian host communities. Donors should also work witli tlie Cliadiaii 
govenmient to make sure tliese populations are prioritized in the coimtry'’s National Development Plan. 

• The UN Development Program, the Food and Agriculture Organization, the UN Children's Education 
Fund, and the UN Population Fund should deploy additional program staff to eastern Chad in accordance 
will! (heir rcspcciivc responsibilities under (he UN Inicgralcd Slraicg.v for ihc Sahel, and should work with 
the UNHCR to implcmcni development and resilience initiatives on ilic basis of need. 

• In refugee-hosting areas, donors and development agencies should prioriiL'e efforts to unprove water 
management, agricultural inputs and tecliniques, land raanageinent and dispute resolution, and women’s 
empowemient. 

• The UNHCR should froc/c its budget for core refugee protection and assislancc in caslcm Chad. Further 
cuts should only be considered once refugees begin receiving long-lcmi support from dcvclopmcnl actors. 

• The Cliiidiim government should strengthen healthcare sendees in refugee-hosting areas. In particular, the 
govermnent should accelerate the hiring process for liealtlicare woricers with foreign qualifications and pay 
incentives to healthcare workers who accept postings in underserv'ed areas. 

• The Chadian government must pay for all necessan- salaries and equipment for the Detachment for the 
Protection of Humanitarians and Refugees. 

Backgnmnd: 

Though its most recent civil war ended in 2009, Cliad shares more than lialf of its borders with coiiflicl-affecled 
counirics: Nigeria, the Ccniral African Republic, Sudan, and Libya. After years of conflict between the Chadian 
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President Idriss Deby and Sudanese President Omar al-Bashir, the tw'o reached a rapprochement in 2010 that 
slabilizcd llic counliy 's eastern border, Yet regional counterterrorism cJTorls, particularly with respect to Boko 
Harain, remain a primary^ focus of the Chadian government. The June 1 5. 2015 suicide bombings in the Chadian 
capital N’Djamena, which targeted botli the police acadenu’^ and the police headquarters, have heightened security 
protocols ill and around the city. 

In addition to tliese securih’ concerns, Chad faces both long-term development cliallenges and recent, acute 
economic concerns. Chad ranl<s 184th out of 187 countries in the UN's Human Development Index. Living 
conditions for both refugees and host communities alike arc very- difficult, with food insecurity and a lack of 
livelihood oppommities Just a few of the challenges they face. The price of oil, the country-'s main export, has fallen 
roughly 40 percent since last year, and trade routes into Nigeria. Central African Republic, and Libya have been 
largely cut due to conflict. As a result, the World Bank reports tliat government spending on services and 
development will decline significantly in 2015. and could fall even further if Chad’s military- campaign against Boko 
Harani expands. 

At a time when the international commmiity is shifting its focus to new refiigee flows from both the Central African 
Republic and Nigeria, Cliad’s Sudanese refugee population has struggled to slay on the radar, Tlic Sudanese 
refugees’ exile has become protracted, and thcirchanccs of achieving durable solutions arc low. Perinanent return to 
Sudan is unlikely, as the seciuity situation inside Darfur remains extremely \'olatile and internal displacement has 
risen to levels not seen since 2004. Reselllemenl of Sudanese refugees remains limited to the most vulnerable cases, 
despite appeals for broader, group resettlement. Local integration, meanwhile, has not proved attractive for many 
refugees, and RI was told that bureaucratic roadblocks also prevent interested refugees from gaining Cliadian 
cili/enship. In (he mcaniimc, ihc extremely large numbers of refugees - as much as half the lolal population of some 
Cliadian departments - continues to put great strain on sendees and natural resources. 

Despite appearances of being an unchanged populaiion, tl»c luimbcr of Sudanese refugees in Chad continues to 
increase. According to the UN Refugee Agency- (UNHCR), roughly 70.000 Sudanese have been born in exile and 
36.000 new refugees arrived in 2013. The shifting conflict in Darfur, and the possible withdrawal or drawdown of 
the UN-African Union Mission in Darfur (UN AMID), could eventually lead lo increased refugee flows into Cliad. 
Indeed, during a May 201 5 mission to the country', a Refugees International team met one refugee who had arrived 
in Chad just one week prior, liaving never been displaced before. 

Food Ration Cuts: Fixing the Mistake, Finding a Way Fomard 

In early 2014. the World Food Program (WFP) made a dramatic 50 percent cut (up to 60 percent in some areas) in 
food mtions for Sudanese refugees in Chad: from the previous allotment of 2.100 kilocalories a day to around 800. 

RT saw first-hand ihc effect of these cuts at a food distribution inside Am Nabak refugee camp, Tn addition lo 
reductions in legumes, sorghum, oil. and cei^ls. no sugar or salt were available to ilie refugees. Soap happened to 
be part of tlie distribution tliiit day but thtit luid not been included in months, according to the refugees. 

While there were some attempts to tvarn the refugees of the impending cuts, the refugees that RT spoke with were 
clearly still in disbelief about tliis change, and tliey e.'^lained that access to food remains a key challenge in their 
daily lives. After the ration cuts began, one humanilarian woikcr said dial Ihc most vulnerable in the refugee camps 
had to begin “begging to their neighbors.” 

Tn Touloum refugee camp, RT spoke with two female refugees in their 3()s who said it was diffiailt to get their 
children tlie necessary nutrition, particularly since the food rations began, as local food is expensive and items such 
as fruit or meal arc not provided by WFP, Huiiianilaiians llial Rl spoke with said women often caimot afford 
essentials such as milk for their children. One local NGO spoke to RT about malnourished children having to share 
their nutritional supplements with their families since the ration cuts began, prolonging tlieir recovery' time . 

Even households w ho arc manifestly unable to support themselves hav'C not been spared The cuts. RT spoke with 
Kaltuma, whose husband was killed in Darfiu. Her mother is too weak to work so she must care for her, along w itli 
tliree orpliiins she his talren into her home. She said she had no w'ay to support tliem and was worried about her 
future. 
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Bolli refugees and aid workers lold R1 dial refugees - parlicularly women and cliildrcn - liad responded lo llie cuts 
with w oriy ing coping mechanisms. Women RT spoke with left camps to find what little work they could, often 
fanning or making bricks. Sometimes these trips would last for days or weeks at a time, widi children being taken 
oul of school either lo work or care for younger siblings while tlieir parents were gone. An operational NGO worker 
that RT spoke w ith noted an increase in eases of sexual violence and exploitation against the Sudanese refugee 
w omen since tlie ration cuts began. Petri- crime has increased in some areas as well. 

These ralion cuts occurred at a time when the Sudanese refugee population was also dealing with major cuts to other 
longstanding support - including for iion-food items and firewood. Aid officials toldRT that the refugees had long 
w'oilced to build up their savings and to buy household items. But tliey noted that since tire ration cuts, refugees had 
to w ork in order to eat. regardless of how vulnerable they might be or what kinds of seri ices (such as education or 
healtlicare) tliey might forgo in order to earn money. 

In 2014. UNCHR conducted a nutrition sur\-ey to look at the impact on the population after the food ration cuts 
occurred. Though at least tliree camps showed Global Acute Malnutrition rates at critical levels (above 15 percent), 
the results indicated llial malnulrilion rales for the entire refugee population liad decreased slightly since 2013. Tliis 
assessment was not entirely shared by some aid workers RT spoke with, who said the\^ had seen a modest rise in 
malnutrition cases presented at health clinics. Refugees, too, disputed this claim, telling RI tliat malnutrition liad 
increased in some camps and dial cliildren were often sick for inoiillts at a lime. ■'When molliers aren’t well, cliildren 
also suffer." one female refugee told Rl. "Our sisters and inorhcrs look in the mirror and in their own eyes, they see 
the effect of the ration cuts.” 

Despite the sun^ey results, it w as clear to RI that tlie consequences of food ration cuts for tlie most vulnemble 
households have been umcceptable, A short-tenn increase in food assistance for those households is absolutely 
csscTilial. Therefore, donors and the WFP must immcdiaicly increase food rations to Ihc 2, 100 kilocalories per day 
for\ailnerable Sudanese refugees. 

WFP and UNHCR arc in the process of executing a new- approach lo food assistance for the Sudanese refugees - 
one in which aid is targeted on the basis of need. The two agencies are conducting economic assessments that wull 
divide households into four groups, from veiy poor to better off Full rations w ould only be prervided for poorer 
households - rouglily 60 percent of all refugees, according to prcliminaiy data. Wcaltliicr liouscholds would receive 
more limited amounts of food or non-food assistance (such as food-for-assets and access to microcredit) according 
lo their means. UN officials project Hunt the transition to tliis new approach will be complclcd by tlic end of 2015. 

Aid officials admit tliat this cliange was driven, in part, by a lack of funding. “We ha\’e to sliift to a vulnerabihri'- 
based approach to assistance instead of a rigliis-based approach,” one said. "We doiiT liave the resources to do tlie 
latter.” If well executed, this vulnerability-based approach could give some refugees greater economic opportunity, 
as well as more freedom to purcliase the kinds of food tliat they prefer. However, some officials whom W spoke to 
feared tliat donors were reluctant lo fund certain parts of the phin - particularly the assistance for middle-income or 
wealthier households. They expressed conccni (hat if (he most vulnerable refugees were the only ones Tccciving aid, 
or if the population experienced a shock like drought, more households could become impoverished due to neglect. 

To ensure tliat tills new approach lo food aid is successful, UNHCR and WFP should closely monitor the food 
security' situation of Sudanese refugees after assistance is adjusted in line with region-w ide household economic 
asscssincnls. After 12 monllis, UNHCR and WFP should commission a full Joint Impact Evaluation lo identify any 
necessary' adjustments and to more fully understand and address coping mechanisms, 

A Haphazard Shift to Self-Reliance 

For most of their 1 2 years in exile, the Sudanese refugees in Chad were treated by donors and aid agencies as a 
purely liumaiiilarian concern. UNHCR, WFP, and other organizations provided die kinds of direct assistance tliat 
any refugee population might c.xpccl: food rations, slicllcr, non-food items, water, hcallhcarc, education, and 
protection. Seemingly hllle thought was given to the sustainability of lliis aid, or lo ways of making the refugees 
more self-sufficient. During RTs visits to four Sudanese refugee camps in eastern Chad, The physical ev idence of 
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tliis was plain to see: camp schools, not built for the long-term, are now in disrepair: gas-powered generators 
brought in to pow er w ater pmnps are now^ breaking dow'iL Just as disconcerting is w hat humanitarians see as the 
population's dependence on aid. Willi limited livelihood opportunities available in eastern Cliad, and few allcmpls 
b\ aid agencies to create new ones, refugees naturally grew to rely on emergenc\ assistance. Tliis was reflected in 
Rl's discussions w ith refugees about the ration cuts discussed above: w^hen asked wliat could be done to address tlie 
problem, a ty^pical response from a refugee w ould be, ‘'You need to inalce things the w ay they w ere before." 

In the last two years, however, the humanitarian community in eastern Cliad lias begun to move toward a self- 
reliance approach for the Sudanese refugees. This self-reliance approach lias four main pillars: 

1 . Pursuing an “Allcnialivcs to Camps” policy by providing assistance to refugees who choose to sctllc in 
nearby coimnunilics, and carrying out quick inqracl projects in support of those coimnunilics. 

2, Pursuing socio-economic "solutions” for the refugees, including land access for refugees and broader 
support for agriculture in refugee-hosting areas. 

3 . Replacing the Sudanese curriculum wdth the Chadian curriculmii in refugee primaiy and secondary' schools, 
and bringing refugee schools under the oversight of the Cltadian Ministry of Education. 

4, Integrating health sen-ices for refugees into the Chadian national health sy stem and requiring wealthier 
refugee households to pay for healthcare. 

In principle, tliis transition is laudable. It follows years of research suggesting tliat displaced people lead more 
dignified lives if the}- are self-sufficient and integrated with host communities. However, in eastern Chad this 
transition faces a major - and potentially fatal - obstacle: the comiminitics that refugees arc meant to join arc some 
of the poorest in the world, with extremely weak inslilulions, markets, and social serv ices. In the w ords of one 
hunwiiilarian whom R1 spoke to, "Evciybody is talking about socio-economic integration. , .but how do you integrate 
refugees into an area where people are starving?” 

Of the roughly 360.000 Sudanese refugees resident in Chad, about 75 percent live in the Sahel, the cco-cliniactic 
zone just south of the Saluara Desert, As described by the UN. the Sahel’s UK) milhon residents face "recurring food 
and nulrilioiwl crises caused by climate cltange, enviromiiental degradation, drought, floods, poorly runclioning 
markets, low agricultural productivity', poverty- and conflict [wliich] Itave seriously eroded the ability- of households 
to withstand repeated and increasingly frequent shocks." TIte region is also exceptionally vulnerable to climate 
change, w'ith a temperature rise of between 7 and 10 degrees Fahrenheit expected by mid-century. 

The compreliensive humanitarian assistance gi\’en to the Sudiinese refugees lias insulated them from these litirsh 
conditions, but their Chadian neighbors have not been so fortunate. According to one official R1 spoke with. 1 5 of 
Chad's 32 Sahelian departments currently face cmcrgcncy-lcv-cl rales of global acute malnutrition, with rates as high 
as 21 pcrcCTil in some rcfugcc-hosling areas. Agricultural production is seriously insufricicnl due to poor soil quality 
(aggravated by progressive dcforcsiaiion). hmited use of modem fanning icclmiqucs. and rapid population grow lli. 
Water shortages are clironic. with host coimnunilies often liaviiig less access to potable water iliaii the refugees. 

Both refugees and Cliadian villagers told R1 that they frequently had to collect untreated w ater from seasonal rivers, 
w here water-borne diseases are coimnon. 

Though these problems liave been obvious for years, the Cliadian goverranenl and foreign donors liave failed to 
address them in a comprehensive, sustainable way. President Deby lias won praise abroad for estabhslung stability' 
and growing the economy, but aid agencies point out that poor Chadians - in the Saliel zone and elsewhere - have 
been left beliind. According to tlie UN, more than 80 percent of healtli clinics in tlie country' are "non-functional” or 
lack the necessary' equipment and personnel, with the eastern regions especially underserved. More than 75 percent 
of teachers receive no compensation from government sources, and R1 was told that in the Sahel, many children are 
only able to attend school because of WFP-supplied school meals. One fatlier living in the eastern village of Foyoii. 
not far from Treguine refugee camp, told RI that his children attend school "tmder tlie tree.” 
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In such a difficult context, integrating refugees with their host communities witliout providing substantial aid to both 
groups will not lead to self-reliance. The UNHCR. WFP, and their humanitarian partners can provide a safety net for 
the most vulnerable, but eastern Cliad’s clnonic problems actually require development solutions. R1 was therefore 
dismayed by die severe wealvness of the UN 's development agencies in eastern Cliad, and particularly the Salielian 
regions diereof. Of these agencies, the most troubling were the United Nations Development Program (UNDP), 
whose two small offices in tlie east have recently been dowiisized, forcing tire agency to shut down key projects 
intended to serv'e refugees and locals alike; and the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO). winch recently 
closed its only office in the east due to lack of funding. One senior humanitarian RT spoke with described UNDP's 
feebleness in the region as “a great source of fmstration.'’ 

The lack of development actors and activities in eastern Chad has already critically midemiined efforts by the UN 
Resident Coordinator/Humanitarian Coordinator (RC/HC) and humanitarian agencies to build resilience in the east - 
for refugees and their hosts alike. Tn the Sila region, for example, the RC/HC and the regional governor approved a 
four-year regional resilience strategy in June 2013 tlial was intended to address the needs of both refugees and local 
residents. UNDP was cliargcd with leading or supporting 19 of llic strategy 's 37 tasks, but tlic UNDP staffer 
dedicated to implementing the strategy- was willidrawn in early 2015. 

In the absence of development actors, UNHCR and its NGO partners liavc attempted to fill the gap with their own 
resilience and dcvciopmcnl programs in rcfugcc-hosling areas. In doing so they have received commendable (if 
limited) support from the U . S. Department of Slate’s Bureau for Population. Refugees, and Migration; and GIZ, the 
German development corporation. However, UNHCR caimot and sliould not lead lire UN’s development response in 
the east. The organization’s humanitarian focus, lack of technical expertise for development, and its year-to-year 
budget cycle make it unsuitable for development actwities. This luas been proven during decades of failed attempts 
by UNHCR to create development solutions for refugee populations on its ow n. Moreover, other UN agencies have 
the necessary nuandalcs and capabilities to cany out lliis woik in eastern Cluad. Tlic UN Security Council itself 
aclvnowledged lliis when it endorsed the UN liiiegraied Strategy for the Sahel in July 2013 - a strategy llunl 
established specific responsibilities for each UN agency^ working in the region. Confusing tliese responsibilities in 
Chad would set an imlielpful precedent for the UN system botli in the Sahel and worldwide, 

Humaiiilarian officials in Cliad w horn Rl spoke to - including donors, UN officials, and international and local 
NGOs- were unanimous in their deiiiiind for greater involvement in tlieeast by development donors and agencies. 
Even one development official admitted to RI tliat '"the transition from relief to development in the east lias failed.” 

Rl tlicrcforc believes llial in line willi their respective responsibilities under the UN hiicgralcd Strategy for the 
Sahel. UNDP. FAO. the UN Cliildren’s Education Fund (UNICEF), and the UN Populiition Fund (UNFPA) should 
deploy additional program staff to eastern Cliad. and should work with UNHCR to implement development and 
resilience initiatives on tlie basis of need. Since Uiese agencies liave so far not prioritized eastern Chad within their 
countiy- strategies, RI also believes that donors who have already expressed some interest in tlie region - especially 
the United States Agency for International Deirelopment. tlie German Federal Ministry- for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, the Swiss Agency for Development and Cooperation, the European Union’s Directorate-General 
for Inteniiitional Cooperation and Development. <md the World Bank - must provide dedicated funding for 
development and resilience initiatives in eastern Chad that benefit botli Sudanese refugees and Chadian host 
conunimities. 

Tins report does not endeavor to present a full-fledged development and resilience strategy^ for eastern Chad; indeed, 
a national resilieiice strategy- for Cliad is already being drafted mider the auspices of tlie Global Alliance for 
Resilience (also known as AGIR). In addition, there are existing guidebooks for resilience progranuning that could 
help donors and aid agencies plan their responses. Howevrer, RT’s numerous interv iews with aid officials, refugees, 
and Chadians did uncover a few priority imerv'entions that donors and aid agencies should consider: water 
managcmcni, agricultural inputs and icclmiqucs, dispute resolution, and women’s cmpovvcmicni. 
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Particularly in eastern Chad' s Sahelian zone, access to water is a major challenge. Groundwater collection is 
difficult, witli existing wells built by humanitarians requiring regular and costly maintenance. Seasonal rainwater 
flows out of the region quickl) , w ith not enough c^luicd for use during llic lengthy di>' season. The resulting w ater 
shortages liave impacts w ell be\ ond the lack of water for household use: the amount of arable land, and the ability of 
famihes to feum year-round, is Imuted: and the constiint search for distant water sources puts women mid cluldren at 
risk. Sudanese refugees living m die region also told RI that eastern Cliad's w ater problems w ere unlike diose they 
had faced in Darfiu, so the population lias a clear need for w'ater management training, tools, and infrastmctiue. 

Agriculture was an economic mamsUiy for most Sudttnese refugees before tliey went into exile, and it liiis reniiiined 
their priman' livelihood in Cliad. During the planting and haiv'est seasons, it is typical for more dian half of the 
refugees to leave their camps in search of farm work, often for mond^ at a stretch. However, both the refugees and 
their hosts face a scarcity of arable land. Refugees told RI that in return for land access, diey typically must pay 
Chadian landowners either half of their harv'est orthe equivalent in cash. This has been a major source of fmstration 
for the refugees. "We hosted these people back when thc\^ were rcfiigccs in Sudan, and we did not treat them this 
way,” one refugee told RI. Ycl their Cliadian hosts arc also under pressure. “The refugee camp sits on land tliat we 
used to farm,” one villager living near Trcguinc camp said. “We also liavc to sliarc pasture land w ith the rcrugccs, so 
maity of our catde have died from himger.” 

To enable both refugees and Ihcir hosts to earn a living from (he land - and to continue doing so as leinperaturcs and 
rainfall sliifl due to climate cliangc - efforts should be made to boUi increase the amount of arable land (potentially 
tluougli the use of irrigation or soil reliabilitalioii) and increase its productivity tluough improved fanning ii^uls and 
techniques, 

A related and critical area of concern is dispute resolution between refugees, their Cliadian neighbors, and local 
authorities. Though nuiny of the refugees and locals share an ellinicily and language, resource scarcity 1ms pushed 
them into conflict. For example, refugee women told RI tliat they often face abuse when collecting firewood or 
farming outside their camps, “People say, ‘You're a refugee! What are you doing here?” one said, “Women can be 
raped, and ihcn they arc so ashamed ihai (hey do iio( report it.” Refugees also complained lliat nomadic herders 
graze animals on the land lhc> w ere fanning, often leading to violence between the two groups. 

Both refugees and Chadians spoke appnDvingly of “mixed committees” formed at the initiative of UNHCR and its 
NGO partners, w’hcrc elders from both communities gather to address disputes. But they added that certain problems 
(such as tlic demarcation of land for fanners and herders) remained unresolved and required further discussion and 
help from aid agencies. In addition, one humaiutariaii familiar with the mi.xcd committees told RI tliat donor support 
for the project was being cut. despite a need for more engagement. Land disputes in the resource-limited Sahel are 
commonplace, and liave previously contnbuied to devastating, broader conflicts - including in Darfur itself. 
Therefore tlie need for dispute resolution and peaceful coexistence in eastern Chad should be obvious. Donor 
support for dispute resolution should increase, with Cliadian autliorities providing support as needed. 

A final, overarcliing priority for development donors and agencies must be women' s empowennent. Sudanese 
refugee w omen and girls suffer from a low social status, with limited rights and economic power. Tliis contributes to 
gender-based violence (including rape, domestic violence, and early or forced marriage), poor maternal health, high 
fertility rates, and the vulnerability of women-headed households. Am- long-term strategy for eastern Chad must 
address the consequences and causes of women’s discmpowcrmciit. For example, the recent decree by President 
Deby fixing 18 as the legal age of marriage in Child provrides an inipoitimt opening for programs that promote girls' 
social rights, girls' education, and sexual and reproductiv e healtli 

Unfortunately, it is hard to imagine that eastern Chad's development challenges will be addressed quickly, so it is 
essential that humanitarian assistance continiie for both refugees and host communities. In tliis regard, RI is deeply 
concerned about repeated, deep cuts to UNHCR's budget for eastern Cliad. Refugees. NGOs. and Chadian 
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authorities whomRI spoke with universally echoed one obser\'er’sftiistration: 'The needs here are still Ihgh. and 
even increasing. How can UNHCR possibly keep cutting?” 

Already. UNHCR's cuts have encouraged - if not forced - various intemationiil inipleinenting partners to lea\e 
eastern Chad. Tliose who remain have seen their grants from UNHCR reduced by as much as 40 percent in the last 
two years. International NGOs still working in the east told RI they could not meet UNHCR's progranmiatic 
c.xpcclalions willi lire funding it provides. Local NGOs, whose role lias grown significantly in recent years, arc 
almost c-vclusivcly funded by UNHCR in the areas tliat Rl visited in eastern Cliad. 

UNHCR’s budget is. of course, under enormous strain globally. Yet, as tlris report Iras made clear, UNHCR camrot 
step back from eastern Chad if dcvciopmcnl actors do not step forward. The UNHCR should not make further cuts 
to its budget for core refugee protection and assistance in eastern Cliad. Further cuts should only be considered once 
refugees begin receiving long-term support from development actors, and even tlien UNHCR support to the most 
vulnerable must continue. 

Chad’s Challenges and Opportunities 

The Clradian govenmrent lias welcomed Sudanese refugees onto its territoty for more than a decade, and it lias 
allowed humanitarians to operate in tlie east without serious interference. But wliat tlie government has not done is 
make sigiiificanl investments toward developing Uic cast. Until now. tliis lias not liad a major impact on the lives of 
the Sudanese refugees, since tlieir needs liave been addressed by liuinanitariaiis. But it lias affected llieir Cliadian 
neighbors, who receive substantifilly less intemiilional assistance imd are, as a result, often more Mihierable tlian the 
refugees. 

As noted above, any effort to make the Sudanese refugees self-reliant, or to integrate them with tlieir Cliadian hosts, 
will liitve to address tliis glaring gap, And it will require the Chiidiiin government to provide policy- direction tmd 
funding. Tliree priority- areas for govenmient action emerged from RJ's research in tlie east: de\-elopment plamiing, 
healtlicare. and security. 

First, llie govenmient should prioritize the east - and especially refugee-hosting areas - hi its National Development 
Plan, and ensure tliat this is further reinforced at tlie regional and local levels. It should also endorse the specific 
development and resilience activities outlined above. Togetlier, tliese measures would giv'e development agencies 
and donors a clear mandate to interv ene on behalf of Sudanese refugees atid their hosts. 

Second, the Cliadian govenmient must streiigtlien healtlicare services in refugee-liostmg areas. As part of its self- 
reliance strategy\ the UNHCR and tlie Chadian authorities decided that Sudanese refugees would no longer receive 
healthcare at separate facilities, but would instead be sen-ed tlirougli tlie Chadian national healili system Though a 
fine idea in principle, in fact health services in the east’s refugee-hosting regions have been critically weakened by a 
lack of state healthcare workers. Aid agencies told RI that in many parts of the cast, Chadian state clinics arc almost 
cniircly slaffcd by NGO workers paid by UNHCR and ils partners. These aid agencies claim dial many siaic-fundcd 
hcahhcarc posts at these clinics remain vacant. They also note llial when stale hcallhcarc workers arc deployed, 
many quit because Llieir salaries are loo low or, in some cases, not paid at all. One aid w orker w ent so far as to say 
that without UNHCR and its implementing partners, many state clinics in eastern Chad would be defunct. 

The Cliadian govcnmicnl can address these problems in two rclaUvcly modest ways. First, die govenmient should 
create -and implement - a system of financial incentives forheallhcare workers who accept postings in underser\ed 
areas. Tliis would be particularly helpful in the refugee-hosting eastern regions, w here the cost of living is high and 
living conditions are difficult compared with other parts of Chad. In addition, the government should accelerate its 
hiring process for healthcare workers with foreign qualifications. Rl was told by one aid agency tliat the 
accreditation of foreign-trained hcallhcarc workers by the Cliadian Miiiisliy- of Health liad stalled, creating a large 
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backlog of potentially qualified doctors and muses. The goverament should work through tins backlog without 
delay. 

Tliird cUid fimilly, the Chadian government must demonstrate that it is serious about creating a secure operating 
environment for humanitarians, development actors, and the people they seiv'e. Due to banditiy- and other security 
concerns in eastern Chad, UN staffers are not permitted to tiav^el beyond the region’ s main towns witliout an armed 
escort. And since July 2013, a gendarme division, Uic DclachmciU for llic Protection of Humanitarians and Refugees 
(DPHR), lias been cliargcd with providing lliat service. Yet numerous humanitarian and security officials told R1 
tlicit despite repeated requests, tlie govermnent has failed to provide the DPHR with tlie equipment and stilaries it 
needs to operate. As a consequence, UN agencies are forced to pay and equip tlie DPHR if they want to reach tlieir 
beneficiaries. In the words of one official RI spoke to, "The government knows tliat humanitarians wiU pay in the 
end, so tlien tliey don’t have to.” 

Clearly, tliis arrangement will not bring lasting security to tlie east, nor will it encourage dev'elopment donors and 
agencies to direct their scarce resoiuces to this region. The Cliadian govermnent must therefore shoulder its 
responsibility and pay for all necessary- salaries and equipment for tlie DPHR. It should also ensiue tliat DPHR 
personnel are made available to aid agencies irrespective of whether they are assisting host communities or refugees, 
and whether or not those agencies are humanitarians. 

Condusinn: 

How to best assist a long-term refugee population such as the Sudanese refiigees in eastern Clnid is not a new 
problem. Development and self-reliance initiatives, combined with a strong safety net for the most vulnerable, 
appear to be the best options in tlie absence of durable solutions. But witliout the necessary funding and leadersliip, 
this population's suffering will only increase. The Sudanese refugees deserv-e more tlian an empty^ promise, and the 
international community must refocus its efforts to meet this challenge. 

Michael Boyce and Am HollingsM-orih visited Chad in May and June 2015. They met with refugees, host 
communilies, humanUarians, de\’elopment actors, and government officials in the regions of N ’Djamena, Wadi Fira, 
and Ouaddat. 
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Material submitted for the record by Ms. Natalie Eisenbarth, policy & 

ADVOCACY OFFICER, INTERNATIONAL RESCUE COMMITTEE 


Impact. Utilization and Quality of Integrated Community Case Management at The International 
Rescue Committee 

Reach of IRC’ s Integrated Community Case Management Programming 

Global 

The IRC covers a population of more than 3.5 million children across six countries and 17 
districts, through a network of more than 12,000 community health workers. Over a decade, the 
IRC’s integrated coimminity- case management programs have provided more than 4,8 million 
treatments to children under tlie age of five for malaria, pneumonia and diarrhea. 

Tlie findings from the different methods used to monitor project perfonnance converge to 
highlight that, overall, the project has been a continuous source of effective dmgs to treat the 
main killers of children in many rural areas where other sources of effective drugs are scarce. 

Community demand for CHWs' services has been good for fever and suspected pneumonia and 
Linsatisfactoiy for diarrhea. The CHWs have enough skills to provide correct treatment for the 
child’s main complaint and to refer children with danger signs. Unfortunately, many CHWs still 
tail to identify conditions not reported by the mother, not to give antibiotics to cliildrcn with 
simple cough, and to manage conditions that require referral despito not being a dmigcr sign. 

Despite important, these cases do not constitute the majority of the CHWs’ workload. A 
conservative estimate suggests that tlic program may have provided appropriate treatment to one 
third of the malaria eases and one fifth of the pneumonia cases. This is clearly an average for die 
six countries; the fmal sun'ey findings show that in some project areas the coverage was 
extremely high. The program suggests a decrease in child mortality above 20%, 
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Impact on Child Mortality 

Sierra Leone and South Sudan 

IRC’s impact in child mortality suggests tliat the program is associated to a 21.0% decrease in 
mortality of children 2-59 months of age over a two-year period in Sierra Leone and a 26.4% 
decrease in mortality' among children under five over a five-year period in South Sudan. Despite 
infonnation on coverage and utilization converging to highlight the important role of the 
Community Health Workers (CHWs) in access to treatment for the main killers of children under 
five, in both cases it is uncle<ir whether the decline is solely attributable to tlie integrated 
community case management (iCCM) program. 

Curative Coverage 

Sierra Leone and South Sudan 

Tlie available infonnation regarding coverage of curative interv-entions from the fmal household 
suiv'eys m Sierra Leone and South Sudan show high coverage of appropriate treatment of fever, 
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diarrhea and suspected pneumonia in both countries. Most of the sick children with malaria, 
diarrhea or pneumonia got appropriate treatment from community health workers (44.6% - 
82.6%). 


Curative coverage data 



Sierra Leone 

Sierra Leone 

South Sudan 

Appropriate treatment for fever 
(ACT) from CHW 

45.5% 

58.2% 

73.5% 

Appropriate treatment for 
diarrhea (ORS + zinc) from 

CHW 

28.9% 

44.6% 

82.6% 

Appropriate treatment for 
suspected pneumonia (antibiotic 
for LRTl) from CHW 


58,8% 

75.3% 

Source 1 

Mid-term 
mortality^ surv'ey 
Kono District 

Final mortality survey 
Kono District 

Final mortality 
sun ey Panyijar 
Countv 

Period ! 

October 2010 

Januarv 2013 

Mav 2012 


An estimate of the actual coverage for all the countnes and for tlie whole project length using 
routine data and incidence estimates for malaria, diarrhea and pneumonia suggests that the 
inten^ention covered about 34%, 7% and 17% of the expected episodes of malaria, diarrhea and 
pneumonia respectively. 

Utilization 

Utilization information over the life of the project has varied enormously tunong countries. 
While, through CHWs, an under five child in the IRC's project area received on average 0.5 
treatments per year in Rwanda, a similar child received 3.1 treatments per year in Soutli Sudan, 
six times more. In terms of source of care, and compared with health facilities, CHWs provide the 
majority of the malaria, diarrhea and pneumonia treatments in all countries. 

Quality of Care 

During projec t cyclt*, the IRC triangulated supervision data to get greater msight into the 
quality of care provided by CHWs through assessments conducted by staff and MOH officials 
with advanced technical sl^s. 

Tlic project systems to assure quality showed that most CHWs arc able to classify a child 
correctly , refer a child with general danger signs, provide the correct treatment to a child 
according to the age and condition and provide counseling on the administration of the drugs at 
home. About half of the literate CHWs record the infonnation about tlic case correctly and close 
to half of tlicm give tlic first dose during the encounter. CHWs have more problems to conduct a 
thorough assessment and to provide the caregiver the key messages about home management of 
the sick child. Tlic difficulty that many CHWs experience to assess pneumonia has come across 
loud and clear throughout the project life. The IRC successfully tested an approach to increase the 
CHWs ability to manage pnciunonia and is actively advocating globally for contcxt-spccilic tools 
or devices to help low literacy CHWs identify- pneumonia. 
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Multi-( resul ts on CHl V s' quality' of care assessments 



^ 





Skill 

Ethiopia 

Uganda 

Sudan 

Leone 

Total 

Assessnient 

83% 

3% 

0% 

4% 

22% 

Ajf 

1007. 

1007. 

29% 

32% 

83% 

3 conditions 

847. 

637. 

8% 

8% 

48% 

Length 

1007. 

97% 

637. 

847. 

87% 

5 dan<^er si^ns 


3% 

4% 

76% 

28% 

Referral 

93% 

82% 

75% 

39% 

77% 

Classificalion 

97% 

80% 

69% 

91% 

85% 

Treatment 


25% 

40% 

36% 

37% 

1st dose 


327. 

40% 

567. 

417. 

Correct treatment 

817. 

617. 

607. 

947. 

72% 

Comiseling 

50% 

11% 

7% 

1.1% 

19% 

Drugs 

507. 

57% 

337. 

817. 

567. 

Home mmagonent 

757. 

21% 

137. 

137. 

33% 

Reeordinp, 

65% 

50% 


29% 

49% 

Illiterate 

5% 

70% 

1007. 

157. 

46'% 
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Material submitted for the record by the Honorable Christopher H. Smith, 
A Representative in Congress from the State of New Jersey, and chairman. 
Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, Global Human Rights, and Inter- 
national Organizations 


COMMITTEE 

fOR KftfSHES AND iHHiGRANTS 


Statement for the Record of the U.S. Committee for Refugees and Immigrants 
Submitted to the House Committee on Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, Global 
Human Rights, and international Organizations 
Hearing on "Africa's Displaced People" 

July 9, 2015 

For over 100 years, the U.S. Committee for R^ugees and Imrpigrants (USCRI) has helped shape history 
by protecting refugees, serving immigrants and upholding freedom. In 2004, the USCRI embarked on a 
worldwide campaign to end the warehousing of refugees and released the 2004 World Refugee Survey - 
Warehousing Issue. Warehousing is the practice of keeping refugees in protracted situations of 
restricted mobility, enforced idleness, and dependency - their lives on indefinite hold - in violation of 
their basic rights under the 1951 UN Refugee Convention. 

The UNHCR reports that world-wide displacement is at its highest recorded levels with 59.5 million 
people forcibly displaced at the end of 2014. Meanwhile, the international community's reception 
towards refugees has deteriorated with fear, push back and denial of human rights. In June 2015, the 
year-long United Nations Commission of Inquiry released a report, which said that "the international 
community" should protect tens of thousands of Eritreans who have fled or continue to try to flee their 
country, and promote safe channels for regular migration, particularly for those attempting to cross the 
Mediterranean. Approximately 5,000 Eritreans are fleeing their country each month, the commission 
said. 

USCRI supports the Subcommittee's "examination of the extent of Africa's displaced persons problem 
and the options our government has to respond to the continent's crises and help alleviate the suffering 
of millions of people." We need to call upon ourselves and the international community to treat 
refugees as equals and give them their human rights, while they are refugees, to support themselves 
and live normal lives in dignity. 

Thank you. 
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